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HE great six-foot logs had burnt down to 

a bed of glowing coals; the woodmen 

were asleep in their tiers of berths at the far 
end of the shanty; and eleven o’clock had 


KING LOG. 


pipes; one was a visitor, the other the 
owner of the camp. Said the visitor: 

“ Oh, I know something of hardship, King. 
Like many a boy, I thought I must see bor- 





and a knowledge of what is meant by the 
terms freezing to death, starving to death, 
and, worse than all, being frightened to death. 
The Apaches carry the last art to perfection. 








“*Old Log, dear Old Log,’ he cried, ‘I've come way out here to find you!’ "—Page 101. 


struck—late hours for the lumber-camp, where 
the gangs must be astir and abroad an hour 
or two before the slow dawn lighted up the 
snow-covered lumber-country lying north and 
west of Saginaw Bay. 

Two men sat by the fire, smoking clay- 


der-life ; and, as soon as I got through col- 
lege, I started. I don’t know what I expect- 
ed; a little of every thing, I suppose—buffalo- 
hunting, a few gold-nuggets, and any amount 
of adventure. What I got was a ballin my 
shoulder, that has troubled me ever since, 


Going across the plains was not-at that time 
what it is now; that was in 1855, the year I 
left college.” 
“What college, may I ask?” said King 
Log. : 
“Yale, of course. That is the only col- 
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lege worth mentioning,” said the graduate, 
with that air of calm superiority which the 
New-Haven alma mater knows how to bestow 
upon her children. At the same time he 
looked curiously at the lumberman. What 
could he know of colleges ? 

“Then you were of the class of ’55,” said 
King Log, laying down his pipe and clasping 
his hands behind his head. From the mass 
of his curly beard and hair, from the coarse 
working-clothes he wore, from the rough air 
of the whole man, there yet peeped out for 
the moment a something which struck the 
eye of the visitor, like those strange ghost- 
faces faintly seen on the little, wrinkled win- 
dow-panes of a common tavern, although 
reason knows there is nothing there. He 
looked, and sileatly wondered. 

“JT was in the class of °50,” said the 
lumberman, at length. 

“You! Who, then, are you?” 

King Log went to the end of the room, 
and, unlocking a chest, lifted out an old 
valise, battered and yellow. Bringing this 
to the fire, he took from it a book wrapped in 
several layers of paper, and handed it to the 
visitor, who, opening it, read on the title-page, 
“ Frederick Holeombe, Yale College, 1849.” 
Strangely enough, the book was a collection 
of religious poetry, mostly of the weakly- 
pretty style which such collections gather 
in. 

“ Probably you don’t remember the name,” 
said the lumberman, taking back the book, 
and looking at the writing with dreaming 
eyes. 

“ But I do remember it,” replied the vis- 
itor. “Holcombe was a name well known 
for the wildest pranks of the decade. Tle 
was a good scholar, too, they said. Friend 
of yours?” 

King Log sat silent a moment, still looking 
at the faded name; then he folded the papers 
carefully around the volume, took up his pipe, 
knocked out the ashes, and said, quietly : 

“T was Frederick Holcombe.” 

* Class of °50°” 

“ Class of °50.” 

“But I thought Fred Holcombe was 
dead?” 

“So he is. 
skin, though.” 

The visitor stared. 

“ Now, then, man, what do you mean?” 
lie said at last, finding that staring did not 
solve the mystery. 

“ Well, I think I'll tell you, because you 
can understand it. I haven’t seen a Yale boy 
for fifteen years; the last one was a mule- 
driver out on the Sacramento River, but he’d 
sunk so low there was no comfort in him. 
Somehow it carries me back to old times to 
think that poor Fred Holcombe is remem- 
bered. But first, stranger, when and where 
are you going ?” 

“For when, at daylight to-morrow. For 
where, across the plains to San Francisco, and 
then on to Japan.” 

“T’m safe, then. It isn’t the warld I care 
for—you'll laugh—but it’s this camp; I 
shouldn’t like to have the story get back 
here. You see, I’ve settled down in this 
tract, and I’ve tried hard to make myself and 
it known and liked throughout the length and 


King Log has got into his 





breadth of the Saginaw country ; it’s my one 
ambition now.” 

“ You’ve succeeded, Holcombe. They told 
me down below that this was the crack camp 
of the -umber-region, and you the king of 
the lumber-men. They call you ‘ King,’ you 
know.” 

“How strange it seems to hear my father’s 
name again! I scarcely realize that it is mine. 
Well, if you care to hear my story—you do ? 
Draw nearer, then. I think I shall feel the 
better myself for telling it. I left college in 
50, and went home to Brenton. Father was 
there as usual—a stern, unkind man, as I 
thought then; a hard-working, care-worn 
man, as I know now, straining every power 
he had to support in luxury his three mother- 
less children—my two gay, extravagant sis- 
ters, and my wild, extravagant self. We did 
not understand him, any of us; he had grown 
apart from his family. Weighed down by the 
heavy cares of an intricate business, he had 
no time to study us, no time to mr”:e himself 
understood ; and we had come to regard him 
as our purse-bearer, and nothing more. A 
mother might have stood as interpreter be- 
tween us, but our mother died when we were 
little more than children. So much for our 
home. As I look back upon it now, I am 
overcome with pity to think of poor, silent 
father working on and on alone, growing old 
alone, and, with all his straining exertions, 
never able to see a way out; for as fast as he 
made the money we took it, almost without 
asking. At last there came a pinch in the 
money-market ; father made superhuman ex- 
ertions, but the world was against him, and 
Then, his occupation gone, worn 
I see it 


he failed. 
out with hard, hard work, he died. 
now, but I did not then. 

“We were not bad-hearted, but we did 
not understand. Father seldom spoke to us; 
we supposed he was made of money, and so 
we all went on our way rejoicing, unti! sud- 
denly, one morning, our purse-bearer failed, 
and the next he died. 

“My two sisters went to an aunt, and I 
went, I might almost say, to the devil. I did 
make one or two efforts to get a situation in 
Brenton, but could not stand the malicious 
pity, the cold shoulder, and the kick down- 
hill, which the world gives to the rich man 
turned poor. SoI went West. But I knew 
nothing of work—nothing of any thing, in 
fact, save what my careless college and so- 
ciety life had taught me. I was ordered 
about by rough Western store-keepers, and 
bullied by their under-clerks; and yet a sub- 
ordinate position under such men was more 
than I could fill. I sunk lower and lower; 
my money was all gone, and I grew dispirited, 
but still struggled on, as I had an inward 
hope to buoy me up. 

“ A year had passed since I left Brenton. 
I was sitting one evening by the light of a tal- 
low-candle in the loft over the store where I 
served in the daytime, forlornly reading a 
week-old county paper, when a little chap who 
in some way had attached himself to me 
(children almost always take to me, I don’t 
know why, I’m sure) brought me a letter. It 
was from Brenton, from the girl to whom I 
was engaged, for whom I was working, to 
whom I was clinging as a drowning man 





clings to a straw ; and in it she discarded me, 
coldly, briefly, and without any sxplanation. 

“From that moment I went down rapidly ; 
I grew utterly reckless. From one end of the 
country to the other I wandered, nor cared 
where I went; now a canal driver, now a bar- 
tender, now a deck-hand on a Mississippi 
steamboat, and for several years a miner in 
California, ‘ every thing by turns, and nothing 
long.’ It seems to me that, when an educated 
man goes to the bad, he goes over more com- 
pletely, and gets farther down than a man 
brought up to it—it was so with me, I know. 
As for my sisters, they could not help me. 
Poor little Lutie was in her grave—I was 
fond of Lutie, after a fashion—and Amelia 
had married a close-fisted man, old enough to 
be her father, who kept all his money in his 
own hands, and forbade her even to write to 
her good-for-nothing brother; he was not far 
from the truth either, I was good for nothing. 
But a man never sinks out of God’s sight, 
and I really believe it is He who sends a 
chance every now and then to the worst of 
His creatures. None of us can deny that 
such chances do come, whether we take them 
or not; and this was mine. I was tending 
bar ina saloon out beyond St. Louis, when, 
happening to take up an Eastern paper, I saw 
a sensational account of the death of my old 
love’s father, shot in his own hall by a bur- 
glar ; in the course of the story Lucy was men- 
tioned, and I learned, not only that she was 
‘till unmarried, but also that she was poor, 
living in an obscure street I well remembered, 
and now, by her father’s death, left alone in 
the world. I fell into a fit of musing: the 
flashy saloon vanished, and in its place I 
seemed to see Lucy, not in the luxurious 
home that I remembered, not in the rich 
dress that I used to admire, not with the 
proud, fastidious air that I admired when I 
too was proud and fastidious; but Lucy, poor 
Lucy, in Dingy Street, friendless Lucy, prob- 
ably working for her bread. While I thought 
that she, proud, rich, and happy, had dis- 
carded me because I was poor and worthless, 
I hated her; at least, I thought I did, for 
love and hate are nearer than we believe. 
(And yet, with love’s incongruity, I had all 
the time kept that book I showed you, a 
thing in itself valueless, but her gift; the 
poor little relic has been in queer company 
considering its character.) As I said before, 
I thought I hated her; but when suddenly I 
learned that she was as bad off as I was, sav- 
ing the wickedness, my whole heart went out 
to her. Perhaps she still loved me; perhaps 
some outside influence had made her write 
that letter which I had scorned to answer. 
At any rate, a hope grew up for the first time 
in years; my life and its surroundings grew 
vile in my sight, I hated myself and it, and, 
dropping every thing as a snake drops its 
skin, bad habits, bad associates, and bad 
ideas, I turned my face eastward. I had just 
enough money to take me to Brenton with 
close economy and not a cent to spare; what 
I could do when I got there I did not know, 
but I had a hope, a mighty hope. Perhaps 
you do not know what it is to live without 
hope in the world. 

“ Butevery thing was harder than I thought; 
leaving off drinking shook my nerves, I felt 
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miserably sick, and, to crown all, one night, 
in the stage-coach, all my little store of money 
was stolen, save a few dollars I happened to 
have in my vest-pocket. I suppose you think 
it strange that a vagabond like myself should 
not have learned enough in his vagabondizing 
to at least keep his, money. But I was a 
vagabond no longer; only a sick, trembling 
man, half starved too, to tell the truth, for I 
would scarcely allow myself enough to eat. 
At the end of that stage-route I struck the 
railroad, and went on as far as I could, trav- 
elling in the caboose-car of freight-trains, or 
among the freight itself, if I was lucky enough 
to get a chance; eating as little as possible, 
and buoyed up by my one hope. How I 
watched my forlorn old purse! How I counted 
every cent! But, in spite of all my efforts, 
the end came, and I found myself in Pitts- 
burg, unable to go farther, ragged, penniless, 
and starving. It was a dark, bleak afternoon 
in November, and I dragged myself from 
place to place in search of employment; but 
my appearance was against me. I had no 
references, and, indeed, I was in no state to 
work, as any one could see. Night came, 
and I stood in an alley leaning against a wall, 
sick, shivering ; but, worse than all, gnawed 
by hunger. Oh, it is a dreadful fate to be 
homeless and destitute in a city! There 
seems to be no charity in the crowd, no shel- 
ter in the closely-built streets, no mercy in 
the patches of sky. The open country is 
kinder to the poor than the richest city. IfI 
lived in a city, I would never refuse an alms 
to any one asking at night and in winter. 
But, after all, the saddest cases are those 
who do not ask. Hunger at last conquered 
all. I was still young, and youth has not the 
self-control to starve to death. I knew one 
family in Pittsburg—a Mrs. Lee, who had of- 
ten been in Brenton with her daughter, a 
gentle girl, who had known my sister Lutie 
in the old days. I found the house and rang 
the bell; the servant hesitated about admit- 
ting me, and I waited on the step until Mrs. 
Lee came. ‘ You do not remember me, Mrs. 
Lee,’ I said. ‘I am Frederick Holcombe, 
of Brenton; and I have come to beg a few 
dollars, for I am starving.’ 

“*Poor boy! poor boy!’ exclaimed the 
old lady, recognizing me at once, changed as 
Iwas. ‘Come in, my dear; comein.’ And, 
taking my hand, she led me into the lighted 
warm parlor. Then I broke down, and the 
tears came. 

“That was a crisis in my life. They fed 
me, they soothed me, they pitied me with a 
heavenly pity, they asked no questions, they 
made no comments. I would not stay in 
their beautiful home, in spite of their urging, 
outcast that I was; but I took their money 
and went to a lodging-house, where I slept, 
and, the next morning, with their money, I 
bought myself some decent clothes. Then I 
went up to say good-by. This time I told 
my story in a few words, and asked for news 
from Brenton. ‘I am going there,’ I said, 
with a rush of confidence, ‘to see Lucy Dar- 
rel.” The ladies looked at each other, and 
hesitated. ‘ She is still Lucy Darrell, I know,’ 
I said, almost savagely; for this was my one 
hope on earth. 

“*She is still Lucy Darrell, but she will 














not be so long,’ answered Mary Lee, at last; 
‘I feel that you ought to know that she is to 
be married this week.’ And the girl’s voice 
trembled as she spoke ; I suppose I looked 
deathly. Well, I ought to have known as 
much, starting across the country on such a 
fool’s chance! I don’t defend myself at all; 
I don’t say I deserved any thing better; but 
this murder of my one hope was cruel. 

“The Lees helped me to weather the storm; 
I don’t think I should have got through alone. 
But they couldn’t unmake and make over the 
work of years in a week, and, at the end of 
that time, I started back westward with a 
little of their money (I would not take much), 
and a faint resolve to do better. I did not 
go south again, but turned northward, and 
then it was that I first wandered up into this 
Lake Huron lumber-country; something in 
the solitariness of the region suited me, and 
I engaged myseif for the winter in this very 
camp. Queer fellows get into these camps 
sometimes. I suppose you think I was queer 
enough, but there was one queerer than I— 
so queer that he was called Luny—Luny Jack. 
No one knew his real name; I don’t believe 
he knew it himself. He had been about the 
camp for several years, and, being a fair hand 
to work and steady in his habits, had come 
to be considered a fixture there, as well as 
his little boy Gi—short for Giant, the men 
said. This child, brought there by Luny the 
previous yeur, was a delicate little fellow of 
four years, bright as a squirrel, and full of 
fun—the plaything of the camp. Well, I 
lived along there, and worked away in a dull, 
steady routine ; up at four, breakfast, and out 
into the woods before daylight, sawing, skid- 
ding, and hauling among the great pines all 
day, and early to bed, to sleep without a 
break or a dream. I got back my strength, 
and some spirits, too, for youth cannot al- 
ways despair. I wrote to my sister Amelia, 
giving a guarded account of myself— the 
first she had had for years; and I wrote to 
the Lees once in a while, and so the weeks 
passed. From the very first Luny Jack at- 
tached himself to me. I could not shake him 
off any more than one can shake off an affec- 
tionate dog. He did not talk much, but he 
would only work in my company, always 
managing to get jobs with me, and in the 
evening he would patiently take his place 
n@r me, and nothing short of force would 
move him. At first everybody laughed, but 
after a while it got to be a matter of course, 
and Luny was allowed to follow around after 
Old Log as much as he pleased. ‘Log’ was 
the name I had given at random, in a kind 
of grim humor, when I first joined the camp, 
and ‘Old’ was soon added, since on the 
frontier every name must have a prefix, and 
mine was as complimentary and appropriate 
as most of them. I did not mind Luny Jack, 
although I never could make him out exactly. 


Certainly he was no fool, and yet he could | 


not have possessed a full share of common- 
sense. He was, as I said before, more like 
an affectionate dog than any thing else. Why 
he took such a fancy to me I never could 
find out, either; but don’t you know that a 
dog will sometimes take a fancy to a man, 
stranger though he be, and follow him with 
such pertinacity that, if he has any feeling, 











he will end by taking the beggar in, whether 
or no! 

“Sometimes I would get vexed with Luny, 
and speak sharply to him ; and then, without 
a word, he would go off a little way, and 
stand looking at me with those faded eyes of 

his, until, half angry, half sorry, I would call 
the fool back. He was an odd little man, 
bent and grizzled, looking like a cross be- 
tween an Indian and a Scotchman; but his 
eyes were almost pathetic at times, and I 
could not help thinking that he knew he was 
queer, and felt a dim sorrow about it. Little 
Gi, however, was as bright as a child could 
be, and soon became the joy of my life. He 
took to me at once, and many a story I told 
him out of the Greek mythology—the only 
good the old stuff ever did me, by-the-way— 
and I used to teach him a little at odd times, 
especially on Sundays. Luny watched all 
this with silent satisfaction. He attended to 
what the boy ate and what he wore, and left 
the rest tome. They were an odd pair. The 
child called his father ‘Luny,’ not from any 
want of respect, but because he heard the 
men use the term. But the two were very 
fond of each other after their odd fashion. 
Things went on iv this way until February. 
On the evening of the 18th—the date is 
fixed in my mind in letters of fire—I re- 
ceived a letter from my sister in answer to 
mine—a long letter, full of her own troubles. 
Amelia and I never had much in common in 
the old days, but time had changed us both, 
and she seemed glad to have some one to 
whom she could write freely. Her husband 
was a tyrant ; I knew that already. He treated 
her badly; I knew that also. The rest fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. But, when she 
had finished her own story, she took up mine, 
and I read on through her comments quietly 
enough until I came to this passage: ‘ Lucy 
Darrell, your old friend, has escaped my fate 
at least, although she may fall into a worse 
one. It seems Mr. Darrell had been on the 
verge of failure for some years, as long ago 
even as our father’s death ; but you remem- 
ber what a proud man he was, and with in- 
finite pains he managed to bring about an 
engagement between Lucy and old Peter Em- 
mons, the rich paper-maker. The memory of 
her father’s sad death kept Lucy from break- 
ing the engagement, utterly distasteful to her, 
I am told, until within a week of her wed- 
ding-day. Then, suddenly, a horror seemed 
to come over her; she wrote to Mr. Emmons, 
freeing herself from the engagement, and fled 
to New York alone. There she hoped to find 
employment in a dress-maker’s shop, but, poor 
child! her delicate health cannot long endure 
the confinement. Most people here condemn 
her, and ho one is disposed to help her. I, 
however, understand and sympathize with the 
poor girl, but what can I do?’ 

“‘ Then followed more of Amelia’s moraliz- 
ings, but I could pay no further attention to 
them. 

“There it came again, the chance to see 
my old love. And there with it again stood 
the bitter obstacle of poverty. I sat alone 
by the fire late into the night, thinking. Sev- 
eral times Luny Jack stole out of his bunk 
and crept to my side, looking up mutely inte 
my face, as if searching for the reason of my 
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night-watch. At last I motioned him away 
so angrily that he did not dare come again, 
but lay looking at me until, impatient and 
wretched, I, too, crept into my berth, to get 
rid of his sentinel-eyes. 

Money I had none. According to the 
custom of the lumber-region, we received our 
board and clothes during the winter, but our 
wages were not paid until spring, when the 
logs had been safely rafted down the swollen 
stream to the mill. 

No one in the camp had the amount of 
money needed, even if I had been able to 
borrow such a sum; and in all the world 
there was no one to whom I could apply. I 
thought of the Lecs; but, heavily indebted 
as I already was to their kind charity, I 
shrank from weighing down the scales still 
farther. It was, too, a mere chance; and yet 
that chance was my all. To find Lucy in 
great New York was almost an impossibility ; 
and yet I knewI could succeed. Why did 
she write that letter? I did not know, but I 
knew that I loved her—loved her with all my 
heart and life. 

“Thus I debated with myself through all 
that sleepless night. Money! money! money ! 
that was my one thought, my one desire. It 
haunted me—bags of gold, heaps of silver, 
rolls of bank-bills, and even copper pennies. 
I made elaborate calculations as to how small 
a sum would answer my purpose, but at the 
lowest it was far beyond possibility. How 
bitterly I regretted my wasted, squandered 
years! If I had kept on, even in that mis- 
erable store, by this time I could have made 
a home, small and humble, but still a home, 
for my darling. Then came the thought that 
that was what I was trying to do, working 
to do, hoping to do, and would have done, 
had it not been for that cruel letter; and, 
dashing the thought away, I would begin over 
again to make calculations, while the piles 
of gold danced in the darkness before my 
eyes. I know now that I had a fever; but I 
did not notice it then. 

“In the morning I was sent off to saw logs 
with Luny Jack. It was a wild, remote part 
of the forest, and I noticed that Luny looked 
unusually wide-awake as he followed me, and 
seemed to be in a state of excitement as I 
pointed to the tree upon which we were to 
begin. But I was too unhappy to think of 
his vagaries, or, indeed, of any thing but my- 
self, and we had sawed through one tree and 
begun on another when I was roused by hear- 
ing him crooning a low chant. It was ‘Old 
Hundred’ the little man was trying to sing, 
and the words were these: 

“* Monkeys laugh behind my back, 

All the camp-boys laugh at me, 
Bat they don’t know Luny Jack, 
He's got what they'd like to see "— 
and the verse ended in a kind of break-down 
which stopped the sawing. 

“* Hold still, Luny! What are you howl- 
ing about ?’ I said, roughly. 

“*Tll show it to you, if you like, Old 
Log.’ 

“ *Show what?’ 

“*Luny’s kettle.’ 

“*What’s a kettle?’ 

“*But this one’s got something in it, Old 


Log.’ 











“*What? Moonshine, I guess. Go on 
sawing.’ 

“But Luny dropped his end of the saw, 
and, coming round to my side, rose on tiptoe 
and whispered in my ear: 

‘“** Money, Old Log, money! Ten, twenty, 
hundred dollars!’ 

“T started back; it was as though some- 
thing had touched the sore spot in my heart. 

“*You have money, Luny!’ I exclaimed, 
trembling. Then, recovering myself: ‘I 
don't believe a word of it. Go on sawing, or 
I shall report you.’ 

“But, for answer, the queer little man 
went round behind the very log we were saw- 
ing, and, after digging for some minutes under 
a juniper-bush, he dragged out an old tin tea- 
kettle half full of money, silver, rolls of bills, 
and a great quantity of copper pennies, with 
a few gold-pieces mixed with them. 

“T was speechless, Here was a treasure 
sent to me; Luny Jack should be my banker, 
I should find Lucy, and life would not be all 
a failure. 

“Shall I count it, Luny ?’ I said, after I 
had got my voice back again. 

“He assented, and, sitting down in the 
snow together, he slowly took piece after piece 
from the kettle and held it up, while I kept 
tally 

“T remember I got impatient with him be- 
cause he was so long about the coppers; but 
at last it was all told, four hundred and eight 
dollars and thirty cents, nearly three hundred 
being in bills. As I counted, Luny had put 
the money, piece by piece, into a long, nar- 
row leather bag, made like a belt; and, when 
it was all told, he began to fasten it around 
his waist under his blouse. 

“* Luny,’ I began, ‘ will you lend me your 
money for a month or two?’ 

“T hardly expected any opposition, for 
the fellow was so devoted to me. I had not 
the slightest idea of wronging him. I should 
pay him back in time, with interest, too; and 
was it not better that I should use the money 
to save Lucy and myself, than that it should 
lie there useless in that old kettle under the 
snow ? 

“But, to my surprise, Luny drew back, 
and a fierce light came into his faded eyes. 

“*No!’ he said, savagely. ‘No one shall 
have it! No one shall touch it! It’s my 
own,’ 
“*T know it’s your own, Luny. I only 
want to borrow it for a little while, and I 
will pay it all back, every cent, and more, 
too.’ 

“ But he only repeated ‘ No one shall have 
it! No one shall touch it!’ and, going back 
to the saw, took up his end as if to put a 
stop to the discussion. 

“TI tried every possible argument and per- 
suasion. I even poured my story into his 
dull mind; I promised to bring back treas- 
ures for little Gi; I offered to take them both 
with me to see the great city—but all was in 
vain. 

“The little man stood obstinately silent, 
with an ugly look upon his face which I had 
never seen there before. I never worked so 
hard in my life as I did that morning, al- 
though I did not once touch the saw. The 
very trees were witnesses to my eloquence, 











but not Luny; the tears stood in my own 
eyes as I talked, but his were hard and dry. 
It did seem too cruel that my whole life 
should be ruined by a madman’s whim, and 
at last I found myself measuring him with 
my eye, and comparing the muscles of his 
arms with mine. The temptation came upon 
me, like a whirlwind, to overpower the man, 
take the money, and flee. But, while I was 
nerving myself up to this, my first real crime, 
Luny started down the track toward the 
shanty, for it was dinner-time, and, as it hap- 
pened, he had not gone far befure I heard 
voices, and one of the sledges came into view 
from a cross-road in front. The opportunity 
had passed, and, strangely enough, I felt re- 
lieved, as though I had gained a respite; 
nothing could be done, of course, until after 
dinner. 

“ As we came in sight of the shanty, I saw 
little Gi at the door with Mother Brown, the 
good-natured house-keeper of the camp. The 
cook stood wiping a pan in front; and one 
of the men, who had come in early, was blow- 
ing the dinner-horn, with hungry might and 
main. 

“ Little Gi ran forward to meet us, with a 
shout of glee, and, by some freak, he came 
first to me. 

“Old Log,’ he said, holding my knees— 
‘dear Old Log, take me up and carry me. 
Do, deary !’ 

“*Deary’ was one of Mother Brown’s 
names for him, and now the child applied it 
to me with loving eagerness. It affected me 
strangely. I took the little fellow up in my 
arms without a word, and he put his arms 
around my neck and kissed me. ‘Dear Old 
Log,’ he whispered, softly, ‘dear Old Log,’ 
and stroked my rough cheek with his hand. 
It was but a baby action, but it brought back 
my better self. ‘I will let the fool and his 
money alone,’ I thought. ‘It is his, not 
mine, and no sophistry can make it any thing 
but robbery. I will walk, work, beg my way 
to New York; but I will not commit that 
crime.: 

“During dinner, I kept little Gi by my side 
as a safeguard over myself. Luny Jack sat 
at the far end of the table, and never once 
looked toward us. I could not tell how he 
felt, and did not care, now that I had put 
away the temptation. Only I must keep him 
and his money out of my way for a while. It 
would not be long. In the morning a sledge 
was going to the nearest town for supplies. I 
would go with the driver; and, once on the 
line of the railroad, I would manage in some 
way to reach Lucy. I was stronger; I was 
more sanguine than before. This time I 
should succeed. 

“ After dinner, I went off with the hauling- 
teams, making some excuse for leaving the 
sawing to another hand. Luny was sent to 
our unfinished work of the morning, and I 
thought I was safe. But about three o’clock 
he appeared among the teams, and began, in 
silence, to busy himself with the logs, as 
though he belonged there, while the men 
laughed to themselves at his obstinate per- 
tinacity in following me. I took no notice 
of him. In a multitude there is safety, and 
there were twenty of us about the place. 
But, as Fate would have it, the harness gave 
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way, some of the tools required mending, and, 
for one reason and another, all the men went 
back to the shanty-stables and smithy except 
myself. Being a new hand, I was left to go 
on with the skidding. At the last moment, 
when the teams were starting, I noticed 
Luny standing on the other side of the end- 
team, as though he, too, intended to stay be- 
hind. ‘Go on with the rest. I don’t want 
you here,’ I said, roughly, as the team started 
and left us face to face. But he did not 
move. ‘Go on with the rest, or it will be 
the worse for you,’ I repeated, lifting my arm 
threateningly. But he kept his place. Back 
came the temptation with terrible power. I 
made one more effort. Taking him by the 
shoulder, I forced him down the path. ‘If 
you come back, I wont answer for your life, 
fool!’ I said, close to his ear. Something in 
my voice—perhaps the truth in it—frightened 
the little man, for he crept away after the 
teams, walking close to the bushes, as if 
afraid of the broad track. I breathed more 
freely, and, going back to my work, I attacked 
the great logs with furious strength, although 
still trembling in every limb with the effort 
at self-control. I labored fiercely ; the pine- 
trunks were like so many twigs before me, 
and all the while my brain was on fire. That 
money stared me in the face; I saw it before 
me every instant; and at last I was begin- 
ning to fear that I was haunted by imps, 
when, suddenly looking up, there stood Luny 
before me. 

“TI threw down my lever and went toward 
him. I could not help myself now. I began 
gently enough. 

“*Tuny, will you lend me that money, or 
part of it?’ I said, quietly. ‘I only want to 
borrow it, and I will bring it all back to you 
before long.’ 

“*Nobody shall have it, nobody shall 
touch it,’ he repeated, in his monotonous 
voice. 

“With one push I threw him down on 
the soft snow, and, holding him with one 
knee, I began to unfasten the belt, when I 
heard a child’s voice in the forest. It was 
little Gi coming up the path. The teams had 
returned without us, and, by a strange chance, 
if chance it was, the boy had taken a fancy 
to come out into the forest after us—a thing 
he had never attempted before. I released 
Luny, and, as I rose to my feet, the child ran 
toward me. 

“*Old Log, dear Old Log,’ he cried, ‘I’ve 
come way out here to find you! Ain’t you 
glad, ain’t you glad?’ And, clapping his 
hands joyously, he laughed, and tried to 
climb into my arms. 

“Remorse swept over me at his baby 
touch, and, turning, I fled away into the 
forest ; but it seemed as though devils were 
with me instead of angels, so hard is it to 
turn from evil to good ! 

“Where and how far I wandered I do not 
know, but at last, just before dark, calmed 
and tired out, I struck upon the high roll- 
way at Mad River, where the logs lay piled 
at random on and over the bank waiting for 
the first spring freshet. I paused a moment, 
and struck a poised log with my foot, feeling 
an idle impulse to set the whole in motion, 
when suddenly I heard a cry. It was a 





child’s voice again, and, looking down over 
the bank, I saw a little hand waving in the 
twilight, and recognized little Gi penned in 
that deep abyss of pine-logs, and at the mercy 
of their slightest quiver. 

“ Luny Jack’s poor wits had deserted him 
entirely after my fierce attack, and he and 
the baby-boy—a helpless pair—had in some 
way wandered out upon the roll-way, and 
fallen over the bank among the ponderous 
logs, where they lay imprisoned in a chance 
niche, with a fearful death hanging over them. 
I stood paralyzed. The logs often moved of 
themselves ; we had heard them crashing and 
rumbling down the bank in the middle of the 
night, wakened by the sound, though far 
away. Any movement I made might serve 
only to hasten the death-crush. I called to 
little Gi, and cheered him with as hearty a 
voice as I could. He told me that Luny was 
‘asleep,’ and I shuddered as I thought the 
odd little man might be dead down there with 
the poor baby. I had never had much be- 
lief in prayer, but I prayed then—prayed that 
I might save the two alive. Then I went to 
work. Great drops stood on my forehead as 
I moved cautiously out, for every step might 
be a niurderous one. The logs were poised 
helter-skelter over the bank, like a heap of 
giant jack-straws, and I could not tell where 
and how they touched each other; yet I must 
go on. Well, it took me half an hour to 
reach the place, and all the while little Gi 
talked merrily on. He felt no fear now that 
Old Log was coming to him, but he little 
knew that Old Log’s heart was in his mouth, 
and every breath a pain. At last I got down 
to the level of the crevice; I took the child 
out first; and then came another climb, as 
fearful as the former—a climb down to the 
frozen river. Leaving the boy there, I went 
back, and, lifting out Luny, I carried bim 
down also. He was not dead, but insensible; 
his head was injured by the fall. I tell all 
this in a few words, but I could not describe 
to you the long, fearful agony of that hour 
among the logs, when every step might pos- 
sibly, and even probably, kill all three of us, 

“After resting a few moments, I lifted 
Luny again; and, the child running along by 
my side, I went up the river to an easier 
ascent, and started toward the camp. Little 
Gi was far more afraid of the dark forest than 
of the cell among the poised, overhanging 
logs. 

“Luny died that night; but before his 
death, for several hours, his brain was as 
clear as mine. He had gained his mind back 
at the expense of his life. He bequeathed 
the boy to me; and in the presence of all 
the camp-men, now gathered, silent and awe- 
struck, around him, he gave me also the belt 
of money. 

“* For Gi?’ I said, as I took it. 

““*No—for you,’ he answered. 
you will take care of the boy.’ 

“He told us nothing of himself or his 
past life; but he gave me a little, worn Bible, 
wherein was written, in a woman’s handwrit- 
ing, ‘Guy.’ And, as he pointed to the boy, I 
have always supposed that ‘ Guy ’—miscalled 
‘Gi’ by poor Luny—was the child’s real 
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name, and that his mother wrote it in the 
little Bible. But, in reality, I know nothing | 


certain about it; I do not even know whether 
the boy was or was not poor Luny’s child. 
He is mine now, however, and bears my name. 
He is at school in Detroit, and perhaps I shall 
be able to send him to old Yale. He is «ii 
the world to me. 

“We buried Luny Jack under the snow in 
the pine-forest, and then I started eastward 
with Guy. I cannot dwell upon this part of 
my story; but I found my darling, and we 
were married, although we both knew we 
could not be long together. In two months 
she was dead—consumption. 

“She had written the note at her father’s 
command, and also because she thought I was 
weary of the tie. She never had much firm- 
ness, poor child! But I loved her. 

“T came back here. The pine-forest was 
more like a home to me than any city, and I 
wanted to be alone. I kept Guy with me 
until he was old enough to go to school, and 
then I sent him down to Detroit. Luny’s 
money is invested for his use, but I am edu- 
cating him myself, and, if I live, he shall be 
taught to steer clear, at least, of those rocks 
upon which I was shipwrecked. 

“T own the camp now, and have all that I 
need in this world. To-morrow, if you stay 
long enough, I will show you Luny’s grave and 
head-stone. Lucy is there too, and Guy has 
directions to lay me by her side when my time 
comes. But Frederick Holcombe, you know, 
died long ago; so the inscription will be sim- 
ply, ‘King Log.’” 


Constance Fenrmore Woo.son. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Rotanp Tyrretu’s last sight—the last, 
he fancied, that he should ever have of 
worldly things—was of that falling barrier 
which sbut him, in poisonous darkness, from 
the sights and sounds of men. After that, he 
knew nothing more. 

He knew nothing of the sensation which 
the news of his entombment made, nor how 
Mr. Beresford himself rushed down into the 
mine, nor how volunteers flocked to the work 
of his rescue, nor yet how zealously the men 
labored to save him who had only a little 
before denounced them as cowards. 

But when Margaret Churchill, who was 
kneeling by her unconscious yet living broth. 
er, heard the news, she uttered a cry which 
those around her never forgot. 

“It is my fault!” she cried. “It is my 
fault! J urged him to go! I begged him to 
save Hugh! ButI never feared this—I never 
thought that he would give his own life—O 
my God! what have I done!” 

It was easier to ask than to answer. The 
men below worked with a will on the fallen 
earth, which, being light, gave way readily to 
their shovels; but not one of them dared to 
hope that they would find Tyrrell alive. They 
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knew too well the terrible power of the agent 
at work within, 

“T don’t think there’s more than a shadow 
of a chance for the poor fellow,” the superin- 
tendent said. “But we can only do for him 
what he did for Churchill—give him the 
benefit of that.—So work away, for God’s 
sake, boys! every second of time counts 
against him.” 

They knew that as well as the speaker 
did, and scarcely needed to be urged to ex- 
pedition, They worked as they had seldom, 
even in their stalwart lives of labor, worked 
before. Whether it was merely the universal 
human sympathy for human suffering—which 
at such times strikes a magnetic chord to 
make men brothers—or whether they were 
moved to special interest by the courage of 
the gallant gentleman dying within, no one 
could tell. Assuredly they could not have 
told themselves. People accustomed to 
analyzing motives do not pause for such a 
process at moments of supreme excitement. 
Still less are those who have never done such 
a thing likely to choose such a time to begin. 
It did not matter what sentiment it was, when 
the heart sent force enough into those sturdy 
arms to demolish in a very short time— 
though time which seemed horribly long to 
the passive lookers-on—the awful tomb of 
Nature’s fashioning. Then they found that 
he was lying immediately beyond the fallen 
earth, and that the two lanterns which had 
been left were still burning, though very 
dimly. 

Drawn forth into purer air, they thought 
they detected signs of life; but no one could 
be sure of this. It was true there was some 
ground of hope in the fact that the lights 
had not been totally extinguished, and that 
he had not been buried much more than fif- 
teen or twenty minutes; but no man was 
bold enough to say, “ He will live!” nor even 
“ He is alive!” 

“ Get him up into the hands of the doctors 
as quick as possible,” Mr. Beresford said. 
“Good Heavens! what a piece of work this 
has been!” 

Up from the under-world into the light 
of God’s blessed sky he was accordingly 
taken—a far more deathly-seeming man than 
Hugh Churchill had been, or even than those 
poor victims drawn forth, stone-dead, from 
beneath the avalanche of fallen earth. Un- 
der the influence of powerful restoratives, 
Churchill was beginning to revive a little, 
and to comprehend, in a measure, where he 
was and what had happened. 

“Tyrrell!” he repeated, faintly, as he 
heard the name passing from lip to lip 
around him, for just at that moment Tyrrell 
was brought forth, and laid down, as it 
chanced, almost exactly at the feet of the 
brother and sister. To the surprise of all 
present, Margaret Churchill rose at once, 
and, going to his side, knelt down by him, 
gazing into the pallid face, feeling the pulse- 
less hands. 

“He has given his life for yours, Hugh,” 

* she said, at last, looking up at her bewil- 
dered brother, with a ghastly smile on her 
quivering lips. “I think you may be satis- 
fied that your vendetta is ended now.” 

He had, indeed, given his life so far as 








the will to do so went, but not as far as the 
actual fact was concerned. The physicians, 
who now came up, told Margaret that he was 
still alive. ‘“ He has wonderful vital force,” 
they said, “and it has enabled him to sur- 
vive an ordeal that would have killed a 
weaker man. But he is not out of danger 
yet. He may never recover consciousness, 
or, if he does, an attack of illness may prob- 
ably follow. We will apply all possible re- 
storatives, and then he should be taken away 
from here at once. Does anybody know 
where his lodgings are? The Tyrrell house 
was rented last week.” 

Margaret knew where those lodgings were, 
but she held her peace as the men around 
shook their heads and disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of Mr, Tyrrell’s place of abode. “ Never 
mind about that,” she said, impatiently, to 
the doctor who had spoken. “It is time 
enough to talk of where you will take him 
when he is ready to be taken anywhere.” 

This was true enough. The process of 
restoring him, therefore, went on for some 
time at the mouth of the fatal shaft, with 
men and women of all kinds looking on— 
grief and death present in their most awful 
forms—and the petty, commonplac& world 
thrusting itself forward now and then in the 
person of some newspaper reporter, who, 
having been spared from work on the flood 
to chronicle this new horror, came up to 
question the miners, the officials, the doctors, 
the half-restored victims—anybody and every- 
body, without regard to time or place. 

After a while, the physicians seemed to 
agree that Tyrrell would very likely recover. 
“ He will not come to himself for some time 
yet,” they said; “but, with the liberal aid of 
restoratives and stimulants, he’ll do now.” 

It was after this decision that Margaret, 
who had, meanwhile, exchanged a few words 
with Hugh, came forward and spoke. 

“Our cottage is near by,” she said ; “ Mr. 
Tyrrell must be taken there. He risked his 
life to save my brother, and I should never 
forgive myself if I let him pass out of my 
sight until he is again restored to health.” 

She annouygeed this determination with so 
much quiet firmness and dignity that no one 
gainsayed her. Indeed, nobody had any right 
to do so. Roland Tyrrell had no relations, 
and but few friends, in Ridgeford. There 
was no one to oppose a rival claim for the 
possession of this weak, unconscious man, 
whose only sense of returning life was a ter- 
rible, giddy sickness. 

He did not know where they were taking 
him—in fact, he didn’t care. As in a dream, 
he was aware that people came and went 
about him ; that masculine voices talked over 
him ; that a gentle hand now and then touched 
him with the magic art of soothing which some 
women possess; and that, finally, he lapsed 
into a sleep too deep even for such dreams as 
these. 

When he awoke, he felt as bewildered as 
Margaret had been on her awaking under 
somewhat similar circumstances. He could 
not remember for some time what had hap- 
pened, nor why he felt so weak and faint. 
Even when he mastered his recollection—up 
to the point of the falling earth in the mine— 
he could not imagine how he had been trans- 








ported from that prison, dreary and hopeless 
as Dante’s hell, to this boudoir-like chamber, 
with its dainty furniture and picture - hung 
walls. 

At last, however, he gave up the effort of 
fatiguing his brain with conjectures, and de- 
cided to wait patiently for an explanation of 
the mystery. As if to reward his philosophy, 
it was not long before it came. The handle 
of the door turned softly, the door itself 
opened cautiously, and he heard a voice, 
which he would have recognized among ten 
thousand, saying, in a subdued key: 

“ Now take care and don’t make a noise, 
Hugh. Go in very gently and tell me if he is 
still asleep.” 

Hugh ! Roland Tyrrell’s dark eyes opened 
yet wider than they had done before at sound 
of that name, and it was those eyes which 
Churchill first encountered when he entered 
the room with elaborate caution. 

“ By Jove!” he said, and evinced symp- 
toms of beating an immediate retreat. 

But Tyrrell frustrated this intention by 
lifting himself a little, and holding out the 
hand which he had once declared his inten- 
tion of never offering again to Hugh Chur- 
chill. 

“T am very glad to see you again alive 
and well,” he said. 

The words were not very much, but the 
tone was a good deal, and touched Hugh by 
its evident sincerity. He came forward and 
wrung the extended hand with an almost pain- 
ful force. 

“ Do you think I don’t know that I owe it 
to you?” he said. “I never thought to owe 
any thing—at least any thing more—to one 
of your name, Mr. Tyrrell, but, despite my 
will, you have made me your debtor for my 
life.” 

This did not sound like a very gracious 
acknowledgment, but perhaps Roland Tyrrell 
understood it. At least he smiled slightly. 

“Don’t let the obligation weigh upon 
you,” he said. “Look upon it not as a debt 
incurred, but as a debt paid. I hope I should 
have done the same for anybody, but I was 
especially giad to do it for you. We got you 
out just in time,” he went on, “ and now pray 
tell me how they got me out, and what is the 
matter with my head? It surges like a roll- 
ing eet I move.” : 

Hugh having satisfied his curiosity on these 
points, and told him much that he himself 
only knew from the report of others, Tyrrell 
next inquired where he was. 

“Tt can’t be,” he said, remembering the 
sound of Margaret’s voice, “that I am in 
your house.” 

“My sister thought it only fair that she 
should return your hospitality,” Hugh said, 
thinking to turn off the matter with a jest. 
“Seriously, you did not think that we were 
going to send you to a hospital or a boarding- 
house when you had just risked—yes, and by 
Jove! canié within an inch of losing—your 
life to save mine ? ” he adde@, a little indig- 
nantly. 

“T—upon my honor, I never thought of 
it atall,” Tyrrell answered. “My head—con- 
found it !—had not been in much of a condi- 
tion for thinking. But it is very good, very 
kind of you to have me here.” 
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“Tf it had not been for you, J should not 
be here,” Hugh said, bluntly. “I generally 
try to pay my debts—after a fashion, at least. 
Oh, I had quite forgotten!” as a knock at 
the door was followed by the entrance of a 
small servant and a breakfast-tray, “ Mar- 
garet wants to know if you will be -well 
enough to come down after you have had 
your breakfast. There’s a couch in the par- 
lor where you can be comfortable, and you'll 
find it dull up here, for I must go over to the 
mines.” 

“Of course I will come down,” said Tyr- 
rell. “‘ Whatis the matter with me ? I am not 
sick.” 

“A man can’t inhale mephitic air with 
impunity,” Hugh answered. “ It will be sev- 
eral days before you are all right again. I 
had a turn with it once, but not like this.” 

Mr. Tyrrell found, indeed, that a man 
could not inhale mephitic air with impunity 
when he attempted to dress at a later hour 
of the morning, and, at a still later period, to 
make his way down-stairs, tempted beyond 
all prudence by the thought of that couch in 
the parlor where Margaret awaited him. 

As he descended slowly, clutching ner- 
vously at the balustrade, and feeling so ab- 
surd that he hoped devoutly no servant was 
in ambush to spy upon his erratic motions, a 
door below opened, and Miss Churchill her- 
self stepped into the hall. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Tyrrell?” she said, 
turning her bright face upward. “ Oh, how 
thoughtless I am to forget how faint and sick 
you must feel!” 


She ran up to meet him, and insisted on 
his leaning on her. 
“T should have kept Hugh for this ser- 


vice,” she said, laughing. “He would have 
made an excellent support, but I serve as a 
crutch. I am a good height for a crutch, am 
I not?” 

“You are good for every thing,” he said, 
gratefully. “How kind it was of you to 
bring me here!” 

“Why, where else should you have 
gone?” she asked. “After all you have suf- 
fered for Hugh, is it not very little to bring 
you here and nurse you well ?” 

“T hope I shall not need any nursing.” 

“You see I have made elaborate prepara- 
tions, at least.” 

She led him into the parlor as she spoke 
—that same parlor which he had entered 
once before in the dusk of the gloaming— 
and where a broad, low couch was wheeled 
before the fire, with cushions piled on it, and 
books and papers near. 

“If you want to read an authentic ac- 
count of your heroism, there is the morning’s 
Post,” she said, with a smile, as (rather 
against his will) she made him lie down. 
“Or shall I read it to you? Hugh says I 
read very well; and I was taught early to 
mind my commas and stops.” 

“T would much rather hear you talk,” he 
said, looking at the chair from which she had 
plainly risen at the sound of his step. “I 
can’t help thinking that I am dreaming. This 
is far too good to be true.” 

“God knows if anybody had prophesied 
it to me this time yesterday J should have 
thought that it was far too good to be true,” 





she said, looking at him with quick-rising 
tears quenching the laughter in her brown 
eyes. Then, before he could conceive what 
she meant to do, she came and knelt down 
by his couch, laying her two soft hands over 
oue of his. 

“O Mr. Tyrrell,” she said, “I know that 
brave men rarely like to be praised or thanked 
for their noble deeds ; but I cannot keep si- 
lence. I must—I will thank you for giving 
Hugh back to me; for counting your own 
life as nothing in comparison to his ; for dar- 
ing a danger from which any man might well 
have shrunk, and for—for—oh, for proving to 
everybody that. you are as brave and gener- 
ous as J always knew you were!” 

Her eyes glowed, her cheeks flushed, her 
lips quivered. Nobody could have doubted 
how entirely from her heart those eager words 
came. Tyrrell—who usually had enough of 
that simplicity which accompanies true cour- 
age not to like to hear his own achievements 
praised—would have been something more or 
less than man if, in this instance, he had not 
listened with more than pleasure. He tried 
to stop her, but she would not be stopped. 
The generous heart was no niggard, and 
meant to utter all it felt— for Margaret 
Churchill was not a woman to do things by 
halves, 

“ Do not talk to me like this,” he said at 
last. “Iam not used to such sweet flattery. 
You know—or you ought to know—that I 
would count any loss or suffering a positive 
gain which enabled me to serve you. Fate 
has been kind to me in giving me this op- 
portunity. I alone, therefore, am its debtor. 
Hence, all is said.” 

“No; all is not said,” she answered, im- 
petuously. “ Indeed ’—with smiles brimming 
up into her eyes again, like the April mood of 
a child—“TI really have not an idea when all 
will be said. Not in a long, very long while, 
I am sure.” 

“You don’t mean that you are going to 
talk for a very long while about me?” he 
asked, slightly dismayed. 

“Yes, about you—and a little, perhaps, 
about Hugh. Do you know, Mr. Tyrrell, that 
if I am the happiest woman in the world this 
morning, it is because I was the most wretch- 
ed yesterday morning? What should I have 
done if Hugh had been brought back to 
me as many another woman’s best-beloved 
was brought back to her? How should I 
ever have forgiven myself if you had cast 
your life away in the errand npon which I 
had been selfish enough to send you?” 

“Tf you had not sent me, I should have 
gone,” he said. “This life of mine is not 
worth so much that I would not freely have 
given it to save the son of Albert Churchill— 
your brother, Margaret.” 

When he called her Margaret, she colored 
and drew back. Perhaps she did not ap- 
prove of so much familiarity, and thought 
that she had better regain the safer distance 
of her chair. But Tyrrell’s hands closed over 
hers, and she was captive. 

“ Don’t go,” he said, imploringly. “I re- 
peat that I am sure this must be a dream; 
but, when a man has worked long and weari- 
ly, do not grudge him one short hour of happi- 
ness! You talk of yesterday morning and 





of this morning. Think of the contrast to 
me! Did I not believe then that I was part- 
ing from you forever? Yet here I am in the 
same room where you met me so coldly, and 
yet where you spoke such brave, gentle words 
one month ago!” 

“‘ Ah, but you know you are dreaming!” 
she said, smiling. 

“Am 1?” he said, with sudden passion. 
“Then God knows such a dream is worth 
more than all my waking life besides! Yet 
it is a good thing to be alive!” he went ona 
little wistfully. “It is a good thing to come 
back to the earth which is brightened by such 
a face as yours. But, O Margaret! what shall 
I do when that face goes out of my life 
again?” 

“Tt need not go, unless you desire it,” 
she answered, gently. ‘I told you yesterday 
that it was impossible we could be friends. I 
tell you now that we shall be proud and happy 
to claim you as a friend—if you will let us 
do so.” 

“We! Do you mean your brother as well 
as yourself?” 

“Yes, I speak for Hugh as for myself. 
‘We Churchills always think alike on a point 
of honor,’” she said, quoting Hugh’s words, 
half proudly. ‘ You have conquered him, Mr. 
Tyrrell ; and I can assure you that, when Hugh 
is conquered once, he is conquered for good.” 

“ And Hugh’s sister, when she is conquered 
once, is she conquered for good ?” 

“ Always,” she answered, looking at him 
with her frank, loyal eyes. ‘“‘ You may count 
Margaret Churchill your friend for life.” 

“Ah, but I fear I shall never be content 
with Margaret Churchill as my friend for life,” 
he said. ‘“ She must be something nearer and 
dearer to me than that—or else not so much. 
Her kindness—even such kindness as this—is 
too dangerously sweet if I cannot hope for 
more. No, Margaret, it will not do,” he” 
went on, as he met her reproachful glance. 
“T cannot play such an empty part as to talk 
of friendship with love burning at my heart. 
I know you think I am ungenerous to speak 
of this at a time when I seem to have estab- 
lished a claim upon you; but I am sure you 
will do me the justice to believe that I have 
no desire to obtain from your gratitude what 
I could not win from your love.” 

“Yes, I acquit you of that,” she said, in 
a low voice. ‘‘ But why not be content—” 

“With your friendship? That is asking 
a little too much of a man who has loved you 
with hopeless passion for five years, Marga- 
ret. I see how it is,” he went on, as she 
turned her face from him. ‘“ You waive the 
old enmity enough to admit me as a friend, 
but honor, pride, conscience—God only knows 
what—will not let you waive it enough to 
even think of a nearer tie.” 

She did not speak, but, by an impatient 
gesture, she seemed to deny this interpreta- 
tion. 

“Then it is J—the individual man, not 
the gon of Henry Tyrrell—who have no pow- 
er to please, no hope to win you,” he said, 
with a quick sigh. “ Well, there are some 
things that come not at one’s desire, and 
which no man is strong enough to win, The 
fancy of a woman’s heart, they say, is one of 
these. But you might have let me think that 
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it was the old vendetta, Margaret. You 
would have been none the poorer, and I 
much the richer for that consolation.” 

“Did I say what it was?” she asked, 
suddenly flashing her face round upon him 
with impetuous passion burning on her cheeks 
and flooding her eyes. “ Did I even—even 
say it was any thing?” 

“Margaret!” he cried. 

He sprang up, but, as he did so, she tore 
her hands from his grasp, and would have 
retreated if he had not caught her in his 
arms. 

“ Let me go, Mr. Tyrrell,” she said. “ This 
is not generous,” 

“One word, Margaret,” he said. “You 
must answer the question now which you did 
not answer yesterday. Tell me only this: if 
you and I had met as other people meet—no 
barrier of past bitterness between us—could 
you have learned to love me then? If you 
ean only say ‘Yes’—O Margaret, trust me, 
no effort shall be wanting on my part that 
you may learn that lesson yet.” 

He spoke with a passion that might have 
touched any woman’s heart to the core, but 
Margaret Churchill only looked up in his face 
and laughed. 

“Do you think love is ever learned?” she 
asked. “If so, it must be an exotic, Mr. 
Tyrrell, which cannot be worth very much. 
I do not know, but it seems to me that the 
only love which is worth receiving—and doub- 
ly the only which is worth giving—is that 
which comes as unfettered and untaught (I 
had almost said unsought), as the free sun- 
light from heaven.” 

“ And that love, Margaret?” 

She laughed again ; but something in the 
eager, anxious pleading of his face made her 
answer him without further prevarication: 

“That love,” she said, softly, “I have 
always given you.” 


THE END. 





REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE, 


I. 

HE revision of the authorized Anglican 
version of the Holy Scriptures now 
making by a commission charged with this 
duty by the Convocation of Canterbury, Eng- 
land, naturally awakens a deep interest in 
the English readers of Holy Writ, and ex- 
cites no little discussion. We propose to 
give a concise account of this question, so 
that the unlearned as well as the learned 
may be able generally to form an opinion in 
regard to so interesting and so important a 
matter. We will take up the two Testaments 
in order, as the originals are in different lan- 
guages, and their circumstances are somewhat 
diverse, though some things we have to say 

must apply to both indifferently. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

There are no Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Jewish Scriptures older than the Spanish cod- 
ices of the ninth century extant. 

The Jews ever deemed their Scriptures 
the “sacred oracles.” 


St. Paul speaks of 





one of the glories of the Jewish people, that 
“to them were committed the oracles of 
God.” They regarded these with an almost 
superstitious veneration, and exhibited the 
utmost care, not only in preserving and prop- 
agating, but in protecting them from error 
in transcription. It is said that they num- 
bered and registered the words and the let- 
ters, and employed every means that caution 
could suggest to insure their being kept in 
their integrity. St. Jerome says: “‘The Lord 
and jis apostles, who prefer charges against 
the Scribes and Pharisees, in regard to the 
greatest of crimes—the corrupting of the 
Sacred Scriptures —are entirely silent.” 
Doubtless the Jews continued to manifest 
the same care in the preservation of the 
** oracles of God,” and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that, subordinate to human weak- 
ness and imperfection, a sound text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures has been handed down to 
the present day. The canon was settled by 
Ezra after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity, and has been furnished to us by 
Josephus. Yet, as we have stated, the old- 
est manuscripts left are those which the 
Spanish Jews of the ninth century copied 
and preserved, end which their posterity re- 
vere. 

There are manuscripts of the Septuagint 
Greek version of the Old Testament, which 
was made in Alexandria in the second and 
third centuries before Christ, from Hebrew 
manuscripts obtained from the Temple in 
Jerusalem, long since destroyed, like the 
Temple whence they were brought, that are 
attributed to the fourth century of the pres- 
ent era. The Hellenists, Grecians, or Greek- 
speaking Jews, considered this version as, in 
a measure, authorized ; while the writers of 
the New Testament, by quoting it numerous 
times, have so put their seal upon this Alex- 
andrian work, that, in the estimation of Jews 
and Gentiles, it has long enjoyed a character 
and position second only to that possessed 
by the original Hebrew—the sacred tongue 
which contains the ineffable name of God, and 
in which the Lord spake face to face with His 
servant Moses. Some discrepancies exist be- 
tween the Hebrew and Septuagint, but they 
are not very important, and we need not dis- 
cuss them here. It would be strange, indeed, 
did the two concur exactly. We may say, 
however, that the value of the Septuagint 
cannot be over-estimated, when we reflect 
that, without the aid of this first version, it 
is doubtful whether the Hebrew Scriptures 
could have been satisfactorily rendered into 
other tongues. 

At an early day, in the second century, 
Latin versions of the Bible were made, prob- 
ably in Africa, along the north coast of which 
continent the Christian Church had become 
large and influential. These were called 
Tialics, but by whom they were made is not 
definitely known. 

In the latter part of the fourth century 
St. Jerome put forth a Latin translation of 
the Scriptures, which, in all probability, was 
a revision of the African Italics, then in com- 
mon use wherever Latin was the vernacular, 
Jerome was an Oriental scholar, and, no 
doubt, collated the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint in the course of his labor. As the manu- 
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scripts which the monk used have disap- 
peared, a peculiar value on that account 
attaches to this third version of Holy Writ. 
The Roman Catholic Provincial Council 
of Trent, in the sixteenth century, declared 
the version of St. Jerome authentic ; and Six- 
tus’ V., in 1590, caused an authorized edition 
of it to be published. In 1592, however, 
Clement VIII. issued another authorized edi- 
tion, which, up to the present time, has been 
recognized by the Roman Church as the 
standard, and employed in its services. But 
both these authorized editions differ, not only 
from each other, but from the genuine ver- 
sion of St. Jerome, which had been adopted 
by the Council of Trent. The Clement edition 
is known as the Vulgate ; and, though it dif- 
fers from the others, as we have said, is a 
valuable version, and is thought by scholars 
to be a serviceable aid in textual criticism. 
Wycliffe made his translation entirely from 
the Vulgate, and the latter has facilitated our 
acquaintance with the Greek and Eebrew. 
We come now to the English version, for 
we cannot touch further upon those in other 
tongues. The English translators of the 
Bible unquestionably used the best texts of 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which they 
could obtain. They sought to do what they 
deemed a sacred work well, and they did not 
fail. Indeed, they were long in arriving at a 
resting-place. “It is interesting,” says an 
English writer, “to note the stages by which 
we arrived at the present version, and how con- 
tinuous—or, rather, how frequent—were the 
previous efforts to obtain the best possible 
translation. Without dwelling on the early 
paraphrase of the Bible, the Saxon gospels, 
the version by Wycliffe and his followers, 
England had Tyndale’s partial translations, 
and then Coverdale’s version.of the whole 
book, in 1535. Then came the version nom- 
inally by Matthews, really by Rogers, Cover- 
dale’s assistant, two years later, and next 
Whitchurch’s, or the Great Bible, in 1539. 
These were followed by the Geneva version, 
by refugees from the Marian persecution, 
about 1560, and then by the Bishops’ Bible, 
under Queen Elizabeta. Lastly comes King 
James’s Bible—begun 1604, finished 1611. 
And then the nation and its spiritual leaders 
were satisfied, and for two centuries and a 
half we have been ‘the people of one book.’” 
To appreciate fully the labor involved in 
this “ one book,” a brief account of its mak- 
ing will be necessary, and also to enable our 
readers to understand what must be the task 
of revising it. At the Hampton Court con- 
ference, held at Hampton Court palace, 1604, 
between the Church of England and the Pres- 
byterians, Dr. Reynolds moved his majesty 
that there might be a new translation of the 
Bible made. To this the king very willingly 
acceded, as he disliked the Geneva version on 
account of its annotations, and he thought 
the Bishops’ (Parker’s) Bible not free from 
faults. Indeed, in the opinion of his majesty, 
there was no good translation of the Bible. A 
commission of learned men was appointed 
shortly after by the king, who had become 
deeply interested in what proved the great 
glory of his reign. The members were fur- 
nished with a code of fourteen rules, by which 
they were to be governed in the execution of 
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their office. They were directed to adhere to 
the Bishops’ Bible as far as the original texts 
would permit; but, when other versions were 
found to agree better with the Hebrew and 
Greek sources, to amend the bishops’ version. 
Passages of special obscurity were to be sub- 
mitted to the most distinguished scholars of 
the land, and the best counsel was to be ob- 
tained. The work was to be first individually 
and separately done, and afterward compared 
and settled in conference. The translators 
did not enter upon their duties until the year 
1607. The whole was divided and allotted to 
different companies. Each member privately 
rendered the whole portion intrusted to the 
company whereof he was a member. Each 
company then conferred, and, from a colla- 
tion of all the translations of the several 
members, produced one approved copy. The 
companies then met together and consolidated 
their work. This was revised by another 
commission appointed by the king. After 
that, the revised copy was again revised by 
the Bishops of Winchester, Gloucester, etc. ; 
finally, Bancroft, Bishop of London, retouched 
the whole, and added what was necessary to 
render the work complete. The version thus 
carefully made was presented to the king, 
with a dedicatory epistle prefixed; and, hav- 
ing received the sanction of the crown, was 
published in 1613, and henceforth became 
recognized by all Protestants as the author- 
ized English version of the Holy Bible. From 
the dedication we learn two things worthy of 
note: First, the king was the “principal 
mover and author of the work.” It was the 
work of the crown, not of the Church of Eng- 
land, and was made for “his majesty’s loyal 
and religious people.” The church adopted 
the version in her Prayer-Book except the 
Psalter, and so gave it her imprimatur, 
Though executed mainly by Church-of-Eng- 
land scholars, it was a national work, and 
thus obtained a currency among all English- 
speaking people, churchmen and dissenters 
(Romanists excepted), which it would not 
otherwise have acquired. Second, it was not 
only “one more exact translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the English tongue out of the 
original sacred tongues,” but it bad likewise 
the nature of a revision of former versions, 
for there was in the making “a comparing of 
the labors both in their own and other foreign 
languages of many worthy men who went 
before them” on the part of James’s commis- 
sioners. Apparently the translators followed 
Tyndale’s version as far as circumstances 
would permit, and from it they gathered that 
style which is Hebrew-English, and affords a 
large part of that peculiar charm which at- 
taches to our version of the Old Testament. 
The work was the fruit of the best scholar- 
ship of the age, both as respects the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin tongues, and also as regards 
the English language of that day. Of its 
merits we will only speak in the words of 
Coleridge, that “no one who ever really studied 
the Bible would have a vulgar style;” and, 
although it is Hebraistic in diction, it de- 
serves the compliment paid to Chaucer by the 
author of the “Faerie Queene” —“ a well of 
English undefiled.” 

Another, or “ one more exact translation of 
the Holy Scriptures out of the original sacred 





tongues,” involving a revision of the King 
James version, which has been heretofore the 
“one book” of English-speaking people, and 
the “one book” or English literature, is what 
the commission appointed by the Convocation 
of Canterbury is directed to produce. The 
commissioners have met and begun their task. 
Hence the interest which has been awakened, 
and the public and private discussions which 
have been excited. We purpose to say a few 
words in elucidation, adhering for the present 
to the Old Testament. 

The first duty of a translator is to ascer- 
tain and establish, as nearly as may be, a 
pure text of the original work. Oriental 
scholarship has made a great advance since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
the results should not be ignored. Now, we 
apprehend the commission of the English 
Church will not engage the services of the 
finest Hebraists in codperation. No doubt 
the English scholars will use Ewald and 
others at second-hand, through the medium 
of their works, but they will not confer with 
them personally. The mortification which 
may arise in consequence will be that, after 
the text has been verified and settled by the 
timid and slow Englishmen, the Germans 
will sneer at the work as quite behind the 
age; and the rationalists will declare that the 
translators had neither capacity, courage, nor 
honesty, for the task. We are merely saying 
what may occur in case the text is not thor- 
oughly worked over and adjusted. Still, we 
must admit that there is, in all probability, 
very little room for emendation in the He- 
brew text—the old sources being so limited— 
and we presume the revisers, or translators, 
will use the text of Hahn—a course which 
will be entirely satisfactory to the lovers of 
the old version, and those who cannot abide 
that old things should pass away. 

Next come the translation and revision. 
That there are erroneous renderings in the 
present version of the Old Testament, must 
be admitted, we presume; and that there are 
many instances of coarseness which are un- 
necessary ari offensive to modern ears, will 
be conceded. This grossness might be re- 
moved, and the rendering might be so soft- 
ened and refined that, while the manner of 
the translation would be preserved, the truth 
would be satisfactorily given, with due re- 
gard for delicacy and the consequent better 
edification of the people. It is only a ques- 
tion of taste. 

The correction of positive errors in the 
present version is a more serious matter, and 
one much more difficult to manage. It de- 
mands the highest scholarship, not only as 
regards the original and the versions that may 
be collated with it, but also with respect to 
the English language in all its stages, from 
the age of Tyndale to the present time. It 
requires, further, great judgment and discre- 
tion, governed by strict deference for truth 
and harmony. A fine passage from Trench 
will illustrate this in one point: 

“When the Alexandrian translators un- 
dertook the rendering of the Hebrew Script- 
ures into Greek—the Septuagint—they found 
in them two constantly-recurring words, name- 
ly, aidgh and kahal. For these they employed 
generally ‘synagogue’ and ‘ecclesia.’ The 





rule they seem to have prescribed for them- 
selves is as follows: To render aidah for the 
most part by ‘ synagogue,’ and, whatever other 
renderings of the word they may adopt, in no 
single case to render it by ‘ecclesia.’ It were 
to be wished they had shown the same con- 
sistency in respect of kahal; but they have 
not; for, while ‘ecclesia’ is their standing 
word for it, they too often render this also 
by ‘ synagogue,’ thus breaking down for the 
Greek reader the distinction which un- 
doubtedly exists between the two words. 
Our English translation has the same lack of 
consistent rendering. Its two words are 
‘congregation’ and ‘assembly;’ but, instead 
of constantly assigning one to one, and one 
to the other, it renders aidah now by ‘con- 
gregation,’ and now by ‘assembly~’ and, on 
the other hand, kahal only sometimes iy ‘ as- 
sembly,’ but much oftener by ‘congrega- 
tion.’” 

The importance of harmonious rendering 
will be appreciated when we add, out of Vi- 
tringa, that a1paH, sunagoge, equals “ congrega- 
tion,” or any mass of people collected to- 
gether ; KAHAL, ecclesia, equals “ church,” or an 
assembly called out of the people, and united 
and governed bylaws. As St. Augustine says 
further, ‘convocation is a nobler term than 
congregation;” the first applies to men, the 
latter to animals as well as men. 

An opinion has been expressed that it is 
too soon to undertake the work of revision; 
that further developments in manuscripts 
and further advance in scholarship should be 
waited for; that much light may be antici- 
pated from the works on Syriac literature, 
now in course of composition. These reasons 
for deferring the task are plausible, but they 
will apply forever, and the work, which in 
view of truth ought to be done, will remain 
unbegun, while the world is waiting to be- 
come wise enough to do what has been often 
done, and no doubt will be often done again. 

But we question whether time will shed 
much light upon the matter. That scholars 
will agree upon the rendering of vexed pas- 
sages, we do not believe; or, rather, we be- 
lieve that they will disagree forever; es- 
pecially as each one, desiring to appear to 
have an independent mind and an opinion of 
his own, endeavors to differ from his com- 
peers enough to show that he claims to be 
an original scholar. For instance, let any 
one, that is competent, compare Genesis xx. 
16, the present version, with the readings of 
Gesenius, Baumgarten, Ewald, Maurer, and 
Kaobel, and then examine the Hebrew for 
himself, and we suspect he will be amused, 
and possibly will come to the conclusion that 
neither he nor any one else knows precisely 
what the speaker meant to say. The same is 
true in regard to Lamech’s speech and other 
passages. But these are exceptional cases; 
the mass of the Scriptures is translatable. 

One interesting and curious point in the 
whole of this matter is, will the revisers have 
courage enough to correct consecrated errors ? 
Will they dare to change the mandatory etyle 
of many of the savage passages of David into 
the prophetic, thus removing the malignity 
of tone which induces Bishop Clark to say 
that we must not confound the overflowings 
of David’s wrath and temper with the utter- 
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ances of the Holy Spirit? Will they render 
the superb passage in Job thus: “I know that 
my avenger liveth,” etc. “ And though after 
my skin, this (my body) be destroyed, out of, 
apart from, my flesh, shall I see God,” etc., 
destroying a patent text for the resurrection 
of the body, and making it declare, harmoni- 
ously with Christ and St. Paul, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead? Our fear is, that the com- 
missioners will not be bold enough. 

In regard to the Old Testament, we ap- 
prehend that few improvements can be made 
upon the best text of Hahn; and such is our 
regard for the old version that we believe that 
the necessary corrections might be made, and 
the coarse passages modified and refined, and 
still the great majority of the new version 
might he allowed to remain in the noble dic- 
tion of tne James version. We are glad to 
know, therefore, that the commissioners have 
laid down two rules to be closely followed in 
regard to both Testaments: 

First. No alteration to be made unless, in 
the careful opinion of the revisers, it be ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Second. That all alterations be expressed 
in the grand old form adhered to in our ex- 
isting Bibles. 

Hence, if the work is only the fruit of 
calm, accurate, and tasteful scholarship, no 
one will be shocked with the result. 

The New-Testament revision we will con- 
sider next week, 





A GLIMPSE OF FRANCE. 


N coming over to France, I noticed that 
the chalk-hills, which were stopped so 
abruptly by the sea on the British side of the 
Channel, began again on the French side, only 
they had lost their smooth, pastoral charac- 
ter, and were moré broken and rocky, and 
that they continued all the way to Paris, wall- 
ing in the Seine, and giving the prevailing 
tone and hue to the country—scrape away 
the green and brown epidermis of the hills 
anywhere, and out shine their white frame- 
work—and that Paris itself was built of stone 
evidently quarried from this formation—a 
light, cream-colored stone, so soft that rifle- 
bullets bury themselves in it nearly their own 
depth, thus pitting some of the more exposed 
fronts during the recent strife in a very no- 
ticeable manner, and which, in building, is pat 
up in the rough, all the carving, sculpturing, 
and finishing, being done after the blocks are 
in position in the wall. 

Disregarding the counsel of friends, I 
braved the Channel at one of its wider points, 
taking the vixen by the waist instead of by 
the neck, and found her as placid as a lake, 
as I did also on my return a week later. 

It was a bright October morning as we 
steamed into the little harbor at Dieppe, and 
the first scene that met my eye was, I sup- 
pose, a characteristic one—four or five old 
men and women towing a vessel into a dock. 
They bent beneath the rope that passed from 
shoulder to shoulder, and tugged away dog- 
gedly at it, the women, apparently, more than 
able to do their part. There is no equalizer 
of the sexes like poverty and misery, and 





then it very often happens that the gray mare 
proves the better horse. Throughout the ag- 
ricultural regions, as we passed along, the 
men apparently all wore petticoats ; at least, 
the petticoats were the most active and prom- 
inent in the field occupations. Their wearers 
were digging potatoes, pulling beets, follow- 
ing the harrow (in one instance a thorn-bush 
drawn by a cow), and stirring the wet, new- 
I believe the pantaloons were 
doing the mowing. But I looked in vain for 
any Maud Mullers in the meadow., and have 
concluded that these can only be found in 
New-England hay-fields! And herein is one 
of the first surprises that awaits one on vis- 
iting the Old-World countries, the absence of 
graceful, girlish figures, and bright girlish 
faces, among the peasantry or rural popula- 
tion. In France I certainly expected to see 
female beauty everywhere, but did not get 
one gleam all that sunny day till I got to 
Paris. Is it a plant that only flourishes in 
cities on this side of the Atlantic, or do all 
the pretty girls, as soon as they are grown, 
pack their trunks, and leave for the gay me- 


mown grass. 


tropolis ? 

At Dieppe I first saw the wooden shoe, 
and heard its dry, senseless clatter upon the 
pavement. How suggestive of the cramped 
and inflexible conditions with which human 
nature has borne so long in these lands! 

A small, paved square near the wharf was 
the scene of an early market, and afforded 
my first glimpse of the neatness and good 
taste that characterize nearly every thing in 
France. Twenty or thirty peasant - women, 
coarse and masculine, but very tidy, with 
their snow-white caps and short petticoats, 
and perhaps half as many men, were chatter- 
ing and chaffering over little heaps of fresh 
country produce. The onions and potatoes 
and cauliflowers, etc., were prettily arranged 
on the clean pavement, or on white linen 
cloths, and the scene was altogether animated 
and agreeable. 

La belle France is the woman’s country 
clearly, and it seems to be a mistake or an 
anomaly that woman is not at the top, and 
leading in all departments, compelling the 
other sex to play second fiddle, as she so fre- 
quently has done for a brief time in isolated 
cases in the past; not that the man is effemi- 
nate, but that the woman seems so nearly his 
match and equal, and even so often proves 
his superior. In no other nation, during 
times of popular excitement and insurrec- 
tion or revolution, do women emerge so con- 
spicuously, often in the front ranks, the most 
furious and ungovernable of any. I think 
even a female conscription might be advisable 
in the present condition of France, if I may 
judge of her soldiers from the specimens I 
saw. Such small, spiritless, inferior-looking 
men I never before beheld composing an ar- 
my. They were like Number Five mackerel 
or the last run of shad, as doubtless they 
the last pickings and resiftings of the 
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population. 

I don’t know how far it may be a national 
custom, but I observed that the women of the 
humbler classes, in meeting or parting with 
friends at the stations, saluted each other on 
both cheeks, never upon the mouth, gs our 
dear creatures do, and I commended their 





good taste, though I certainly approve the 
American custom too. 

Among the male population I was struck 
with the frequent recurrence of the Louis Na- 
poleon type of face. “ Has this man,” I said, 
“ succeeded in impressing himself even upon 
the physiognomy of the people? Has he 
taken such a hold of their imaginations that 
they have grown to look like him?” The 
guard that took our train down to Paris might 
easily play the double to the ex-emperor; 
and many times in Paris and among different 
classes I saw the same countenance. 

Coming from England, the travelling 
seems very slow in this part of France, tak- 
ing eight or nine hours to go from Dieppe to 
Paris, with an hour’s delay at Rouen. The 
valley of the Seine, which the road follows 
or skirts more than half the way, is very 
winding, with immense flats or plains shut in 
by a wall of steep, uniform hills, and, in the 
progress of the journey, is from time to time 
laid open to the traveller in a way that is full 
of novelty and surprise. The day was bright 
and lovely, and I found my eyes running riot 
the same as they had done during my first 
ride on British soil. The contrast between 
the two countries is quite marked, France in 
this region being much more broken and pict- 
uresque, with some waste or sterile land,a 
thing I did not see at allin England. Had I 
awoke from a long sleep just before reaching 
Paris, I should have guessed I was riding 
through Maryland, and would soon see the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington rising 
above the trees. So much wild and bushy, 
or barren and half-cultivated land, almost 
under the walls of the French capital, was a 
surprise. 

Then there are few or none of those im- 
mense home-parks which one sees in England, 
the land being mostly held by a great number 
of small proprietors, and cultivated in strips 
or long, narrow parallelograms, making the 
landscape look like many-colored patchwork. 
Everywhere along the Seine, stretching over 
the flats, or tilted up against the sides of the 
hills, in some places seeming almost to stand 
on end, were these acre or half-acre rectan- 
gular farms, without any dividing lines or 
fences, and of a great variety of shades and 
colors, according to the crop and the tillage. 

I was glad to see my old friend the heech- 
tree, all along the route. His bole wore the 
same gray and patched appearance it does at 
home, and no doubt Thoreau would have 
found his instep even fairer, for the beech on 
this side of the Atlantic is a more fluent and 
graceful tree than the American species, re- 
sembling, in its branchings and general form, 
our elm, though never developing such an 
immense green dome as our elm when stand- 
ing alone, and I saw no European tree that 
does. The European elm is not unlike our 
beech in form and outline. 

Going from London to Paris is, in some 
respects, like getting out of the chimney on 
to the housetop—the latter city is, by con- 
trast, so light and airy, and so American in 
its roominess. I had come to Paris for my 
dessert after my feast of London joints, and 
I suspect I was a little dainty in that most 
dainty of cities. In fact, I had become quite 
sated with sight-seeing, and the prospect of 
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having to go on and “ do” the rest of Europe 
after the usual manner of tourists, would have 
been quite appalling. My interest and delight 
had been too tense at the outset; I had par- 
taken too heartily of the first courses; and 
now, where other travellers begin to warm to 
the subject, and to have the keenest relish, I 
began to wish the whole thing well through 
with. So that Paris was no paradise to one 
American at least. Yet, the mere change of 
air and sky, and the escape from that sooty, 
all-pervasive, chimney-flue smell of London, 
was so sudden and complete, that the first 
hour of Paris was like a refreshing bath, and 
gave rise to a satisfaction in which every 
pore of the skin participated. My room at 
the hotel was a gem of neatness and order, 
and the bed a marvel of art, comfort, ahd 
ease, three feet deep at least. 

Then the uniform imperial grace and éclat 
of the city was a new experience. Here was 
the city of cities, the capital of taste and 
fashion, the pride and flower of a great race 
and a great history, the city of kings and em- 
perors, and of a people which, after all, loves 
kings and emperors, and will not long, I fear, 
be happy without them—a gregarious, urbane 
people, a people of genius and destiny, whose 
God is Art, and whose devil is Communism. 
London has long ago outgrown itself, has 
spread, and multiplied, and accumulated, 
without a corresponding inward expansion 
and unification; but, in Paris, they have 
pulled down and built larger, and the spirit 
of centralization has had full play. Hence, 
the French capital is superb, but soon grows 
monotonous. See one street and boulevard, 
and you have seen it all. It has the unity 
and consecutiveness of a thing deliberately 
planned and built to order, from beginning to 
end. Its stone is all from one quarry, and its 
designs all the work of one architect. Lon- 
don has infinite variety, and quaintness, and 
picturesqueness, and is of all possible shades 
of dinginess and weather-stains. It shows its 
age, shows the work of innumerable genera- 
tions, and is more an aggregation, a con- 
glomeration, than Paris is. Paris shows the 
citizen, and is modern and democratic in its 
uniformity. On the whole, I liked London 
best, because I am so much of a countryman, 
I suppose, and affect so little the metropolitan 
spirit. In London there are a few grand 
things to be seen, and the pulse of the great 
city itself is like the throb of the ocean; but 
in Paris, owing either to my jaded senses, 
or some other cause, I saw nothing that was 
grand, but enough that was beautiful and 
pleasing. The more pretentious and elab- 
orate specimens of architecture, like the 
palace of the Tuileries, or the Palais Royal, 
are truly superb, but they as truly do not 
touch that deeper chord whose awakening 
we call the emotion of the sublime. 

But the fitness and good taste everywhere 
displayed in the French capital may well 
offset any considerations of this kind, and 
cannot fail to be refreshing to a traveller of 
any other land; in the dress and manners of 
the people, in the shops, and bazaars, and 
show-windows, in the markets, the equipages, 
the furniture, the hotels. It is entirely a 
mew sensation to an American to look into a 
Parisian theatre, and see the acting and hear 





the music. The chances are that, for the first 
time, he sees the interior of a theatre that 
does not have a hard, business-like, matter- 
of-fact air. The auditors look comfortably 
and cosey, and quite at home, and do not, 
shoulder to shoulder, and in solid lines, make 
a dead set at the play and the music. The 
theatre has warm hangings, warm colors, 
cosey boxes and stalls, and is in no sense the 
public, away-from-home place we are so fa- 
miliar with in this country. Again, one might 
know it was Paris by the character of the 
prints and pictures in the shop-windows; 
they are so clever, as art, one becomes repre- 
hensibly indifferent to their license. What- 
ever sins the French may be guilty of, they 
never sin against art and good taste (except 
when in the frenzy of revolution), and, if Pro- 
priety is sometimes obliged to cry out “For 
shame!” in the French capital, she must do 
so with ill-concealed admiration, like a fond 
mother chiding with word and gesture, while 
she approves with tone and look. It is a 
foolish charge, often made, that the French 
make vice attractive; they make it provoca- 
tive of laughter; the spark of wit is always 
evolved, and what is a better antidote to this 
kind of poison than mirth ? 

They carry their wit even into their cuisine, 
Every dish set before you at the table is a 
picture, and tickles your eye before it does 
your palate. When I ordered fried eggs, 
they were brought on a snow-white napkin, 
which was artistically folded upon a piece of 
ornamented tissue-paper, that covered a china 
plate; if I asked for cold ham, it came in 
flakes, arrayed ltke great rose-leaves, with a 
green sprig or two of parsley dropped upon it, 
and surrounded by a border of calves-foot 
jelly, like a setting of crystals. The bread 
revealed new qualities in the wheat, it was so 
sweet and nutty; and the fried potatoes, with 
which your beefsteak comes snowed under, 
are the very flower of the culinary art, and I 
believe impossible in any other country. 

Even the ruins are in excellent taste, and 
are by far the best-behaved ruins I ever saw 
for so recent ones. I came near passing some 
of the most noted during my first walk with- 
out observing them. The main walls were 
all standing, and the fronts were as imposing 
as ever. No litter or rubbish, no charred 
timbers or blackened walls, only vacant win- 
dows and wrecked interiors, which do not 
very much mar the general outside effect. 

My first genuine surprise was the morning 
after my arrival, which, according to my. 
reckoning, was Sunday; and, when I heard 
the usual week-day sounds, and, sallying 
forth, saw the usual week-day occupations 
going on—painters painting, glaziers glazing, 
masons on their scaffolds, etc., and heavy drays 
and market-wagons going through the streets, 
and many shops and bazaars open—I must 
have presented to a scrutinizing beholder the 
air and manner of a man in a dream, so ab- 
sorbed was I in running over the events of 
the week to find where the mistake had oc- 
curredw#here I had failed to turn a leaf, or 
else had turned over two leaves forone. But 
each day had a distinct record, and every 
count resulted the same. It must be Sunday. 
Then it all dawned upon me that this was 
Paris, and that thé Parisians did not have 





the reputation of being very strict Sabba- 
tarians. 

The French give a touch of art to what- 
ever they do. Even the drivers of drays, and 
carts, and trucks, about the streets, are not 
content with a plain, matter-of-fact whip, as 
an English or American laborer would be, but 
it must be a finely-modelled stalk, with a 
long, tapering lash tipped with the best silk 
snapper. Always the inevitable snapper. I 
doubt if there is a whip in Paris without a 
snapper. Here is where the fine art, the 
rhetoric of driving, comes in. This converts 
a vulgar, prosy “ gad” into a delicate instru- 
ment, to be wielded with pride and skill, and 
never to be literally applied to the backs of 
the animals, but to be launched to the right 
and left into the air with a professional flour- 
ish, and a sharp, ringing report. Crack! 
crack! crack! all day long go these ten thou- 
sand whips, like the boys’ Fourth-of-July 
fusillade. It was invariably the first sound I 
heard when I opened my eyes in the morning, 
and generally the last one at night. Occa- 
sionally some belated drayman would come 
hurrying along just as I was going to sleep, 
or some early bird before I was fully awake 
in the morning, and let off, in rapid succes- 
sion in front of my hotel, a volley from the 
tip of his lash that would make the street 
echo again, and that might well have been 
the envy of any ring-master that ever trod 
the tan-bark. Now and then, during my 
ramblings, I would suddenly hear some mas- 
ter-whip, perhaps that of an old omnibus- 
driver, that would crack like a rifle, and, as 
it passed along, all the lesser whips, all the 
amateur snappers, would strike up with a 
jealous and envious emulation, making every 
foot-passenger wink, and one (myself) at least 
almost to shade my eyes from the imaginary 
missiles. 

I record this fact because it “points a 
moral and adorns a tail.” The French always 
give this extra touch. Every thing has its 
silk snapper. Are not the literary whips of 
Paris famous for their rhetorical tips, and the 
sting there is in them? What French writer 
ever goaded his adversary with the belly of 
his lash, like the Germans and English, when 
he could blister him with its silken end, and 
the percussion of wit be heard at every 
stroke ? ‘ 

In the shops, and windows, and pub- 
lic halls, ete., this passion takes the form 
of mirrors, mirrors, mirrors, mirrors every- 
where, on the walls, in the panels, in the 
cases, on the pillars, extending, multiplying, 
opening up vistas this way and that, and con- 
verting the smallest shop, with a solitary girl 
and a solitary customer, into an immense en- 
chanted bazaar, across whose endless counters 
customers lean and pretty girls display goods. 
The French are always before the looking- 
glass, even when they eat and drink. I never 
went into a restaurant without seeing four or 
five fac-similes of myself approaching from 
as many different directions, giving the order 
to the waiter, and sitting down at the table. 
Hence I always had plenty of company at 
dinner, though we were none of us very so- 
cial, and I was the only one who entered or 
passed out at the door. The show-windows 
are the greatest cheat. What an expanse, 
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how crowded, and how brilliant! You see, 
for instance, an immense array of jewelry, 
and pause to have a look. You begin at the 
end nearest you, and, after gazing a moment, 
take a step to run your eye along the dazzling 
display, when, presto! the trays of watches 
and diamonds vanish in a twinkling, and you 
find yourself looking into the door, or your 
delighted eyes suddenly bring up against a 
brick wall, disenchanted so quickly that you 
almost stagger. 

I went into a popular music and dancing 
hall one night, and found myself in a perfect 
cloud of mirrors, Not an inch of wall was 
anywhere visible. I was suddenly caught up 
into the seventh heaven of looking-glasses, 
from which I came down with a shock the 
moment I emerged into the street again. I 
observed that this mirror contagion had 
broken out in spots in London, and, in the 
narrow and crowded condition of the shops 
there, even this illusory enlargement would be 
arelief. It might not improve the air, or add 
to the available storage capacity of the es- 
tablishment, but it would certainly give a 
wider range to the eye. 

The American no sooner sets foot on the 
soil of France than he perceives he has en- 
tered a nation of drinkers as he has left a na- 
tion of eaters. Men do not live by bread 
here, but by wine. Drink, drink, drink every- 
where—along all the boulevards, and streets, 
and quays, and by-ways; in the restaurants 
and under awnings, and seated on the open 
sidewalk, social and convivial wine-bibbing— 
not hastily and in large quantities, but leisure- 
ly and reposingly, and with much conversation 
and enjoyment. 

One of the loveliest features of Paris is 
the Seine. I was never tired of walking along 
its course. Its granite embankments; its 
numberless, superb bridges, throwing their 
graceful spans across it; its clear, limpid 
water; its paved bed; the women washing ; 
the lively little boats; and the many noble 
buildings that look down upon it—make it 
the most charming citizen-river I ever beheld. 
Rivers generally get badly soiled when they 
come to the city, like some other rural trav- 
ellers; but the Seine is as pure as a meadow- 
brook wherever I saw it, though I dare say it 
does not escape without some contamination. 
I believe it receives the sewerage discharges 
farther down, and is, no doubt, turbid and 
pitchy enough there, like its brother, the 
Thames, which comes into London with the 
sky and the clouds in its bosom, and leaves 
it reeking with filth and slime. 

After I had tired of the city, I took a day 
to visit St.-Cloud, and refresh myself by a 
glimpse of the imperial park there, and a 
little of Nature’s privacy, if such could be 
had, which proved to be the case, for a more 
agreeable day I have rarely passed. The 
park, toward which I at once made my way, 
is an immense natural forest, sweeping up 
over gentle hills from the banks of the Seine, 
and brought into order and perspective by a 
system of carriage-ways and avenues, which 
radiate from numerous centres like the boule- 
vards of Paris. At these centres were foun- 
tains and statues, with sunlight falling upon 
them; and, looking along the cool, dusky 
avenues, as they opened, this way and that, 








upon these marble ¢ableauz, the effect was very 
striking, and was not at all marred to my eye 
by the neglect into which the place had evi- 
dently fallen. The woods were just mellow- 
ing into October; the large, shining horse- 
chestnuts dropped at my feet as I walked 
along; the jay screamed over the trees ; and 
occasionally a red squirrel—larger and softer- 
looking than ours, not so sleek, nor so noisy 
and vivracious—skipped among the branches. 
Soldiers passed, here and there, to and from 
some encampment on the farther side of the 
park; and, hidden from view somewhere in 
the forest-glades, a band of buglers filled the 
woods with wild, musical strains. 

English royal parks and pleasure-grounds 
are quite different. There the prevailing 
character is pastoral—immense stretches of 
lawn, dotted with the royal oak, and alive 
with deer. But the Frenchman loves forests, 
evidently, and nearly all his pleasure-grounds 
about Paris are immense woods. The Bois 
de Boulogne, the forests of Vincennes, of 
St.-Germain, of Bondy, and I don’t know how 
many others, are near at hand, and are much 
prized. What the animus of this love may 
be is not so clear. It cannot be a love of 
solitude, for the French are characteristically 
a social and gregarious people. It cannot be 
the English poetical or Wordsworthian feeling 
for Nature, because French literature does 
not show this sense or this kind of percep- 
tion. I am inclined to think the forest is 
congenial to their love of form and their 
sharp perceptions, but more especially to 
that kind of fear and wildness which they 
at times exhibit; for civilization has not 
quenched the primitive ardor and fierceness 


of the Frenchman yet, and it is to be hoped | 


it never may. He is still more than half a 
wild man, and, if turned loose in the woods, 
I think would develop, in tooth and nail, and 
in all the savage, brute instincts, more rapidly 
than the men of any other race, except pos- 
sibly the Slavic. Have not his descendants 
in this country—the Canadian French—turned 
and lived with the Indians, and taken to wild, 
savage customs with more relish and genius 
than have any other people? How hairy and 
vehement and pantomimic he is! How his 
eyes glance from under his heavy brows! 
His type among the animals is the wolf, and 
one readily recalls how largely the wolf fig- 
ures in the traditions and legends and folk- 
lore of Continental Europe, and how closely 
his remains are associated with those of man 
in the bone-caves of the geologists. He has 
not stalked through their forests and fasci- 
nated their imaginations so long for nothing. 
The she-wolf suckled other founders before 
those of Rome. Especially when I read of 
the adventures of Russian and Polish exiles 
in Siberia—men of aristocratic lineage, wan- 
dering amid snow and arctic cold, sleeping in 
rocks or in hollow trees, and holding stheir 
own, empty-handed, against hunger and frost 
and their fiercer brute embodiments—do I 
recognize a hardihood and a ferity whose 
wet-nurse, ages back, may well have been 
this gray slut of the woods. 

It is this fierce, untamable core that gives 
the point and the splendid audacity to French 
literature and art—its vehemence and impa- 
tience of restraint. If is the salt of their 
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speech, the nitre of their wit. When mor- 
bid, it gives that rabid and epileptic tendency 
which sometimes shows itself in Victor Hugo, 
In this great writer, however, it more fre- 
quently takes the form of an aboriginal fierce- 
ness and hunger that glares and bristles, and 
is insatiable and omnivorous. 

And how many times has Paris, that bow- 
doir of beauty and fashion, proved to be a 
wolf’s lair, swarming with jaws athirst for 
human throats!—the lust for blood and the 
greed for plunder, sleeping, biding their time, 
never extinguished. 

I do not contemn it. To the natural his- 
torian, it is good. It is a return to first prin- 
ciples again after so much art and culture and 
lying and chauvinisme, and shows these old 
civilizations in no danger of becoming effete 
yet. It is like the hell of fire beneath our 
feet, which the geologists tell us is the life of 
the globe. Were it not for it, who would not 
at times despair of the French character ? 
As long as this fiery core remains, I shall be- 
lieve France capable of recovering from any 
disaster to her arms. The “ mortal ripening” 
of the nation is stayed. 

The English and Germans, on the other 
hand, are saved by great breadth and hearti- 
ness, and a constitutional tendency to coarse- 
ness of fibre which art and civilization abate 
very little. 

What is to save us in this country, I won- 
der, who have not the French regnancy and 
fire, nor the Teutonic heartiness and vis in- 
ertie, and who are already in danger of re- 
fining or attenuating into a high-heeled, short- 
jawed, genteel race, with more brains than 
stomach, and more address than character ? 


Joun Burrovens. 





GHOST-SCENES. 


ONE WHO NEVER SAW A 
GHOST. 


FROM THE LIFE OF 


T is no fault of mine that I never saw a 
ghost. I have tried hard enough, and 
have been in the very thick of them time and 
again; but, for some reason, they never re- 
mained long enough for me to get a sight; 
or, if they did stay, they would become sud- 
denly converted into something ridiculously 
absurd. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that I had 
become accustomed from early boyhood to 
pay particular attention to every thing of a 
ghost-like character, and never to let it pass 
till it was thoroughly understood. An in- 
stance of this, occurring when I was about 
fourteen years of age, may serve as a sample 
for others. 

One summer evening, my father called me 
aside and inquired in confidential tone wheth- 
er my bird-gun was at home and in shooting- 
order; to which, with some wondering at 
what was to come next, I replied in the ‘af- 
firmative. 

“T wish then,” said he, “ that, for an hour 
or two, to-night, you would keep watch, from 
your windows, over the southeast corner of 
the house. The servants complain that every 
night, about bedtime, something mysteriously 
white—indeed, they say, that the darker the 
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night, the whiter it seems—comes to that 
corner, and keeps up a singular dance as long 
as they keep watch; that it has no particular 
shape nor size, no arms nor legs, no head, 
body, nor wings; only that it is at first about 
the size of a goose, and soon afterward spreads 
out to be as large as a blanket. I am inclined 
to think it is the work of some fun-loving 
neighbor, and I am perfectly willing that you 
should give him as bad a scare as he has 
given the servants; but, since he has done no 
special harm, I am not willing that he should 
be hurt. So load your gun with peas or salt, 
or something that will sting without drawing 
blood.” 

What boy just sprouting into manhood 
would not have been delighted with such a 
commission? I accepted it with undisguised 
pleasure, and immediately set about making 
preparation. No peas, however, were to be 
had; and, as our salt was too fine to do any 
“stinging” through the thinnest sort of 
clothing, I took the liberty of intermixing a 
few mustard-seed shot. 

Our house was an L in shape, of which 
my room above, and a brick basement below, 
used as a kitchen, formed the extreme of the 
eastern wing. The ghost always appeared at 
the inner corner of the south wing, being thus 
exposed obliquely to view from my room and 
the kitchen-door, and more fully visible from 
the servants’ house, a new and unfinished 
building, on a line with the eastern wing, and 
about twenty paces distant. 

Gun in hand, I took my place early, but 
nothing appeared until the servants had re- 
tired to their house. Scarcely had they closed 
their door, however, before the dreaded ap- 
parition began its dance; and it answered so 
perfectly to the picture given, that no doubt 
was left on my mind of its identity. I sat for 
some time watching its queer motions and 
trying to imagine ita ghost. As this required 
more fancy than fell to my share, I indulged 
first in a hearty, silent laugh, then went to 
the servants’ house to be certified that that 
thing on the corner was really the object of 
fear. Taking the gun, as if intending to shoot 
in case of need, and assuming a serious as- 
pect, I knocked at their door. The cook 
came, opened it a few inches, and peeped 
out. 

“Ts that the ghost I am to shoot at?” I 
solemnly inquired, pointing to it. 

“That’s it,’ she answered, with evident 
indications of fear. 

“ But are you sure of it?” I still inquired. 

“Sure as a gun,” she replied; and so did 
the scullion-boy, whose voice quivered as he 
spoke. 

“ Now, you foolish people,” I said, “I will 
go right up to it and show you what it is.” 

“Please don’t go,” said the good old 
cook, who was sincerely attached to me, and 
who clutched my arm, “that thing will hurt 
you,” 

“Hurt me?” I echoed merrily, as I broke 
away; “see here!” 

I started toward it in a run, while she and 
the boy, whose teeth actually chattered while 
peeping from behind her, united earnestly in 
saying: “‘ Please come back! That thing will 
jump on you! it will bite you! it will tear you 
to pieces |” 





But I persisted, and they soon saw their 
terrible ghost resolved into the harmless light 
of their own fire. The houseg it has been 
said, was new and unfinished. It had its 
fireplace at the farther end. On entering it 
at night, their first act was to raise a light, 
by means of a splinter or two of rich pine, in 
the fireplace. The light from this fire strug- 
gled through a hole in the stone underpin- 
ning, projected itself upon the haunted corner 
of the large house, and became a ghost. When 


the light was small in the chimney, the ghost | 
| never farther. 


was small on the corner; and, just as it flick- 
ered in the wind, the ghost danced op the 
wall. 

The shadow of my moving figure, inter- 
mingled with that dancing light, solved the 
secret; and, from that time forward, although 
they often saw the light of their fire, they 
never more saw the ghost. 

About twenty years afterward, having in 
the mean time enjoyed a reasonable share of 
spectres, apparitions, ete.—some of them 
pretty wild and mysterious—it was my lot to 
meet with two others of totally different char- 
acter, which I confess I did not enjoy at first, 
and can scarcely say that I enjoy even now 
the recollection, associated as it is with the 
feelings of the moment. 

My residence was a half-day’s ride distant 
from a city, which I visited once a week, re- 
turning home sometimes after dark. The 
road usually travelled was longer by several 
miles than it ought to have been, and the 
greater part of it led through heavy sand. I 
often preferred a shorter and firmer way 
through the woods, which, though pleasantly 
shaded, was very blind and dismally lonely. 
After passing two-thirds of the way home, 
the road led through a deserted farm, of sev- 
eral hundred acres, which lay broadside to an 
old sawmill and pond. The houses, of which 
there were three or four, about eighty paces 
from the road-side, were still capable of afford- 
ing shelter; though, like the fences, they were 
in a tumble-down condition. There were no 
inhabitants nearer than two miles on one 
side, and four miles on the other. I never 
had passed the spot without thinking that, 
of all places I had ever seen, this was the 
most inviting to refugees from justice as a 
place of concealment; for the road was so 
seldom travelled that the tracks of wheels, of 
horses, or even of pedestrians, were very rare. 

One evening, about sunset, I left the city, 
and almost mechanically—certainly without 
thought—took the lonely road, which I had 
never before done at night. About ten 
o’clock I emerged from the dark woods into 
the moonlit opening of this deserted farm, 
and, as I neared the houses, the idea occurred 
for the first time that I had been imprudent, 
and must guard against possible attack. But 
nobody and nothing appeared in the desolate 
court-yard, and I rattled along in my light 
buggy with a sense of real relief. 

However, after passing the houses about 
a furlong, and reaching the middle of an old 
cornfield, I was startled by seeing a white 
object on my right, and somewhat in the 
rear, following me at the distance of half a 
rod. I turned quickly to learn what it might 
be, but, ere the eye could be fixed on it, i 
was gone, 








“ Strange,” thought I, “ for I certainly did 
see it.” 

With this mental soliloquy I again looked 
forward, and again the object appeared. I 
turned to see, and it vanished as before. 

“Well, well,” said I to myself, “this 
comes as near to seeing a ghost as I ever ex- 
pected in this life. I will try again.” 

A third time, on turning the face forward, 
this white object, whatever it might be, ap- 


| peared obliquely to my right, following at the 


distance of two or three steps—never nearer, 
Of the apparition there was 
no doubt. All that was left me was to de- 
termine its nature and cause 

Remembering that indirect vision is often 
more delicate and satisfactory than that which 
is direct—as may be pleasantly illustrated any 
clear night by looking at the heavens, when 


: it will be seen that stars too faint to give 


even a glimmer when the axis of vision is 
fixed on them, can be seen with distinctness 
enough to certify their existence when the 
axis is fixed two or three degrees to one side 
(so that the seventh aud even the eighth of 
the Pleiades may be sometimes seen by the 
naked eye)—I say, remembering this often- 
tried fact in cptics, I resolved to study this 
object by looking at it indirectly. All that 
could be determined with certainty was that 
something white, misty, indistinct, and ap- 
parently incorporeal, was keeping even pace 
with the buggy at the distance of a few steps 
obliquely behind. 

The moon, a little past the half-full, was 
on my left, about half-way up the sky, and so 
far in advance that I thought her light might 
possibly be reflected from some bright spot 
on the buggy, and be thrown thence upon the 
ground to my right and rear. The angles of 
incidence and reflection did not promise much 
in that case; still, in default of every other 
reason, I leaned over my varnished dash- 
board and examined, but could see no sign of 
reflection. 

Ahead of me in the road fell the dark 
shadows of several small trees, sufficient to 
cover the buggy, and to cause a momentary 
cessation of any reflection as it passed through. 
I carefully watched by indirect vision, but the 
object was not in the least affected by the 
shadow. It was evidently not caused by a 
reflection of the moonbeams from the buggy. 
Then what was it? 

I confess that my philosophy, often put to 
the test in preceding cases, and always tri- 
umphant, began now to feel a strain. Only 
one thing gave me satisfaction: the ghost 
was a very respectful and peaceable ghost; it 
made no attempt to come nearer than two or 
three paces, and, even at that distance, kept 
deferentially in the rear. 

All through that old field—occupying for 
its passage nearly ten minutes of time—I was 
watching and philosophizing without any 
satisfaction, when all of a sudden the mys- 
tery was solved. On approaching the cleared 
ground near the mill stream and pond, I could 
look down and see a heavy mist. That mist 
had been extended to the higher level I was 
leaving, and had overspread it with a stratum 
too thin to be noticed. The moment, how- 
ever, that my buggy plunged down the rapid 
descent to the level of the alluvial bottom, 
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where the mist was dense, my mysterious 
companion assumed larger proportions and a 
more brilliant form. It was a /unar rainbow, 
the first I had ever seen between my eye and 
the earth—though I had once, in travelling, 
seen an exceedingly-brilliant solar rainbow 
between the carriage-window and the ground, 
near enough to be reached by my walking- 
cane. The lunar rainbow showed scarcely 
any color except a dull, misty white. 

Thus ended that ghost-scene; and, as my 
horse toiled up the steep and wooded ascent 
of the hill beyond the stream, and I began to 
reflect how badly I might have been scared 
but for the habit of inquiring into mysterious 
appearances, I was amused to feel, at that 
distance, my flesh creep, and my hair rise on 
end, as if the ghost were even yet at my el- 
bow. 

There is a common proverb, more forcible 
than elegant, which says, “It never rains but 
it pours.” Such was my experience at that 
time ; for not many months elapsed between 
what has just been described and another 
scene of a similar character, only far more 
trying. My professional relation to the com- 
munity, in which my lot was cast, had im- 
posed upon me the most painful and delicate 
duty of my life, that of proving to a tenderly- 
attached husband a series of facts about his 
beautiful and accomplished wife, which must 
degrade her from her position as leader in 
society, and even necessitate his own separa- 
tion from her. He himself, in full view of 
the possible consequences, had requested of 
me the discharge of this duty, and he nobly 
acknowledged it by the part he acted toward 
her, toward the community, and toward my- 
self. 

Poor woman! she died that fall in her 
husband’s house, which had been vacated for 
her use, and given to her with all its rich 
furniture. She and I met but once after that 
too successful intervention. A servant had 
ushered nte, as formerly, without announce- 
ment, into the parlor where she sat. I can 
never forget, if life extended to the end of 
time, the scowl of hatred which her beautiful 
face assumed as she caught my eye, and then 
glided haughtily from the room. 

After her death, the husband took pos- 
session of his desolated home; and, on my 
first visit to the neighborhood, for we lived 
twenty miles apart, he insisted on my spend- 
ing the night with him. I did so, and we sat 
together in the very room where, unknown to 
him, she had given that last look, so intense- 
ly expressive of her feelings. I had done 
her no wrong. Indeed, my part had been 
done so imperatively at the bidding of duty, 
that, to have done Jess, would have been wrong. 
But that look haunted me all the evening, and 
filled me with sadness. 

Ten o’clock was his hour for retiring. A 
servant conducted me up a long flight of 
stairs and through a long corridor to a gloomy- 
looking chamber in the second story. I had 
* often gone that way with him before, but 
never before had our footfalls sounded so hol- 
low. The unfortunate lady had died in one 
of the rooms on that floor; this I knew, and 
I was strongly tempted once to ask the ser- 
vant which it was, but did not. He set the 
candle on the toilet, bade me a respectful 











good-night, and retired to his room in the 
yard, leaving this large and many-chambered 
house to the€8ole occupancy of mine host and 
myself. I confess the loneliness seemed op- 
pressive; and, as I slowly undressed, extin- 
guished the light, and got into bed, the thought 
would intrude itself, and was far from com- 
fortable, that “she had died hating me with 
bitter hatred.” 

An easy conscience, however, and a weary 
frame are great accelerators to sleep. My 
gloomy surroundings were all lost in oblivion 
in ten minutes’ time, and might have so con- 
tinued till morning, had not a sound, pecul- 
iarly strange and unearthly, penetrated my 
ears and aroused me to consciousness. It 
was as if a female voice, within twelve feet of 
my bed, were striving to speak, without being 
able to articulate a syllable. 

“What can that be?” I asked myself, 
slowly and emphatically, as, with elbow rest- 
ing upon the bolstered pillow, I partially 
arose and peered into the surrounding dark- 
ness. The sound, heard first in my sleep, 
continued to be heard after I was perfectly 
awake. There was no mistake as to its being 
a reality. I listened long and intently enough 
to satisfy myself that its source was some- 
where near the mantel, on which stood sev- 
eral rich vases of china. Not only was there 
no doubt of there being a voice, but the only 
question was, whether there was not more 
than one, for at times it certainly seemed to 
be double. 

While listening and pondering thus, meas- 
uring the direction and intensity of the 
tones, there came from the same point another 
sound, which added tenfold to my perplexity. 
It was a rustling, like that of a lady’s silk 
dress when hastily moved. The darkness of 
the room was not perfect. A faint moonlight, 
enough to “make the darkness visible,” to- 
gether with some of the objects, struggled 
through the crevices of the window-blinds. 
I scrutinized every corner of the room. I 
marked every change in the tone of the voice, 
and in the rustling of the silk dress. Noth- 
ing was to be seen, and there was no change 
of tone or place in either of the sounds, so 
long as I continued to observe. 

How long this was, it is impossible to de- 
cide from the sensation, for, in such cases, 
minutes seem to grow into hours. At last, 
however, a thought occurred, which furnished 
a possible solution to the mystery. The 
sounds, as has been said, came evidently from 
the neighborhood of the chimney. The un- 
fortunate lady had been a great pigeon-fancier. 
I had seen a dozen different kinds “ tum- 
bling” about the yard, or “ pouting” on the 
dove-cote. A favorite place for a pigeon’s- 
nest, as everybody knows, is the imperfect 
shelf usually found on an outside chimney 
of a Southern house, where the flue or stem 
sets off from its elevated base. May not these 
outlandish sounds proceed from some strange 
pair of pigeons, Dutch, Irish, Chinese, or oth- 
er, such as I had never before met ? 

This probability was so strong that I ac- 
cepted it as the truth without further ques- 
tioning; and, with a feeling of disgust at 
having been moved from my equanimity by a 
| pair of pigeons, I threw myself back on the 





| pillow, and in a few minutes was fast asleep. ! 





Next morning, on opening the blind and look- 
ing out, there, on the coping of the chimney, 
were to be seen, sure enough, the feathers 
and sticks usually belonging to a pigeon’s- 
nest. 

Many times afterward have I slept in that 
same room, and many times have heard the 
rustling of pigeons’ feathers from that same 
spot on the chimney, but never again that pe- 
culiar and melancholy “coo,” which roused 
me from sleep that night. It is probable 
that the variety of pigeons which produced 
it had either died out or been removed from 
the premises. 





EVENING LIGHT IN DE- 
CEMBER. 





EDDENING the woodlands dumb and 
hoary, 
Bleak with long December winds and rains, 
Lo, at sunset breathes a sudden glory— 
Breaks a fire on all the western panes ! 


Eastward far I see the restless splendor 
Shine through many a window-lattice bright, 
Nearer all the farm-house gables render 
Flame for flame, and melt in breathless light. 


Many a mansion, many a cottage lowly, 
Lost in radiance, palpitate the same, 
At the touch of beauty, strange and holy, 
All transfigured in the evening flame. 


Flutters every thing with newer being, 
Richer life than ever breathed before ; 

Alchemy has wrought diviner seeing : 
Golden lie the shadows, dark no more, 


Far away beyond the Eastern ocean, 
Dreaming in the sunset I behold, 

With a restless, palpitating motion, 
Great enchanted windows flame with gold: 


High cathedral-windows hushed in glory, 
Where the gorgeous priest of Time is Art, 

Blazoned miracles of marvellous story, 
Deep in many an olden city’s heart. 


And I dream that in their inner splendor 
Saints and martyrs shine in ancient fire, 

While above, in twilight dusk and tender, 
Angels whiten with divine desire. 


All the air is peopled with a vision: 
Seraphs breathe their breath of music there; 
Men that made their lives a holy mission, 
Show their souls in marble everywhere. 


But, within, some stranger’s heart is haunted 
With the faiths of homelier altars bright, 

Saints in dearer window-glow enchanted, 
Till his face is dark with saddened light. 


And he sees in dream the woodlands hoary, 
Bleak with long December winds and rains, 
Reddened while the level sunset glory 





Floats on all the western window-panes ; 
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Sees, as I do, while the phantom splendid 
Of those gorgeous windows passes bright, 

And the radiance which my dream attended, 
Slowly fades and falters into night : 


While abroad the bare and dumb December 
Ghost-like stands amid the crimson haze, 
And the glimmering casements scarce remem- 

ber, 
Ghost-like in the gloom, the sunset blaze— 


Sees a sudden, newer, dearer splendor, 
Issue from a thousand windows warm, 
Where the children crowd with faces tender, 
Guarded by the fireside’s sacred charm. 


Let me leave the twilight’s dusk reflection, 
And the ghosts that walk the winter night : 

Wife and mother, with divine affection, 
Stand within the western window-light. 


Joun James Pratt. 





THE YOSEMITE. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES D. SMILLIE. 


OSEMITE VALLEY, of which the world 
has heard so much, is situated on the 
Merced River, in the southern portion of the 


county of Mariposa, one hundred and forty ; 


miles a little southeast from San Francisco, 
but nearly two hundred and fifty miles from 
that city by any of the usually -travelled 
routes. It is on the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, midway between its eastern 
and western base, and in the centre of the 
State, measuring north and south. Itis a nar- 
row gorge, about eight miles in length, from a 
half to a mile in width, and enclosed in frown- 
ing granite walls rising with almost unbroken 
and perpendicular faces to the dizzy height 
of from three thousand to six thousand feet 
above the green and quiet vale beneath. From 
the brows of the precipices in several places 
spring streams of water, which, in seasons of 
rains and iwelting snows, form cataracts of 
beauty and magnificence surpassing any thing 
known in mountain scenery. 

Travellers from the East visiting the Yo- 
semite usually go on to San Francisco, and 
make their start for the valley from that city, 
although they return eighty-one miles over 
the same road to Lathrop. This place 
is merely the junction of what is known as 
the Visalia Division of the Central Pacific 
Railroad—a branch road now being built 
southward over the San Joaquin plains, and 
finished as far as Merced Station, where the 
visitor may stop overnight. In the morning 
he will take the stage, and soon begin climb- 
ing among the foot-hills of the Sierras. This 
road leads through the famous Mariposa grant, 
and last year was finished to Clark’s Ranch, 
twenty-four miles, by trail, from the valley. 
Next year it will probably be finished to the 
valley, whose sacred precincts will then be 
desecrated by a daily stage. 

At Clark’s Ranch the traveller over this 
route usually stops, to visit the famous “ Big 
Trees.” Clark’s is at an elevation of about 
four thousand feet, and is in the midst of 
superbly tree-covered mountains, Thence 
on to the valley it is a delightful ride, rich 








with the charm ot change and almost endless 
variety ; deep, shadowed pine-forests spread 
their enticing gloom ; beautiful natural mead- 
ows laugh in the sunlight, sparkle with bright 
flowers and running water, and gather ad- 
ditional loveliness from the solemn-looking 
firs that hedge them in, while now and then 
the trail crosses some bleak upland waste of 
coarse granite sand, where, maybe, a few 
great crumbling bowlders lie white and spec- 
tre-like. The highest point reached, going 
into the valley, is a trifle over seven thousand 
feet, and from several places glimpses may 
be had of the higher, snow-covered Sierras 
beyond. 

At last, through the trees, the eager trav- 
eller sees a strange whiteness—it must be a 
wall of rock—can that be the first sight of 
the valley? A few moments, and he rides out 
to an open space under a group of pines, 
where there is ample evidence that many feet 
have trodden the place before him. Even the 
coolest blood now moves swiftly, and, dis- 
mounting with eagerness, the eager sight- 
seeker, rushing through the few yards of in- 
tervening manzanita chaparral, reaches In- 
spiration Point, where he gasps as he looks 
down into the purple shadows of the valley 
three thousand feet below him. The guide 
points out and names the giant forms where 
travellers have filled the expectant imagina- 
tion during the journey. But there still re- 
mains a long, fatiguing seven miles to be ac- 
complished ere the valley is reached. 

All the way down, the road is difficult and 
the task laborious, but the traveller is in con- 
stant ecstasies of wonder and delight as the 
views open and change before him. During 
two months the writer was in the valley he rode 
over the Mariposa trail many times, and the last 
occasion the views seemed to him to be more 
incomparably grand and beautiful than ever. 
The illustration accompanying this article 
gives the general view up the valley when 
more than half-way down the trail. On the 
right is seen the Bridal-Veil Fall, or Po-ho- 
no, as the Indians call it, more than nine 
hundred feet high. Next beyond tower the 
three peaks of rock known as the Cathedral, 
or Poo-in-a Shoo-kah; farther away rises 
Loya, or the Sentinel-Rock, three thousand 
and forty-three feet high; over that, the 
great, rounded hump is Sentinel Dome; be- 
yond that, like a giant hood, is Ti-say-ac, the 
South or Half Dome, four thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-seven feet high. The 
farthest height closing in the scene is the 
mighty, wave-like form of granite fancifully en- 
titled “ Cloud’s Rest,” whose stony crest rises 
ten thousand feet above the sea, or six thou- 
sand feet above the floor of the valley, which is 
four thousand and eighty feet above sea-level. 
Returning on the left, may be seen the but- 
tress of the North Dome, called Washington 
Column ; and, finally, the left lintel of the 
south gate into the Yosemite, is El Capitan, 
or Tu-toch-ah-nula, three thousand three hun- 
dred feet high, the most gigantic and impres- 
sive single mass of granite, perhaps, that is 
known to man. 

The name “ Yosemite ” was given to this 
valley in the belief that it was the Indian 
name for grizzly bear. It was first discovered 
in the spring of 1851. As early as the spring 
of 1850, the whites living about Mariposa and 





mining on the streams that head in the vicin- 
ity of the Yosemite, after considerable trou- 
ble with the Indians living thereabouts, or- 
ganized a military company to drive them out 
of the country. It was soon found that they 
had some sort of a stronghold away up among 
the mountains, and to this they invariably 
retreated when hard pressed. The character 
of the place was unknown, but soon wild. 
stories were told of an impregnable mountain- 
fastness, exciting the curiosity of the settlers, 
so that, in the spring of 1851, an expedition 
was organized under the command of Cap- 
tain Boling, to find the place and drive out 
the naughty aborigines. Led by a friendly 
old Indian, the party reached tke valley, 
surprised the hiding braves, and drove them 
out. This was the first visit by white men 
to the Yosemite. Next year there was more 
trouble with the Indians, and a second ex- 
pedition went out, again driving the offend- 
ers before them. They took refuge with the 
Monos, a powerful tribe among the moun- 
tains, quarrelled with them, and by them were 
almost entirely exterminated, so that now it 
is said but eight of the Yosemites are alive. 

Although wonderful stories were told by 
those who returned, it was not until four 
years later (1855) that Mr. J. M. Hutchings 
gathered a party and made the first regular 
tourist’s visit to the valley. A second party 
went in the same season, and next year a 
trail was completed on the Mariposa side, 
and the regular pleasure-travel commenced. 
This same year (1856), the first house or 
shanty was put up, on the site of what is 
now known as Black’s Hotel. 

In June, 1864, Congress granted to the 
State of California, in trust, the Yosemite 
Valley and the Mariposa grove of “Big 
Trees,” upon condition that the territory 
thus designated should be set apart “for 
public use, resort, and recreation.” Califor- 
nia accepted the trust, appointed commis- 
sioners, and hence this magnificent valley, 
which, without extravagance, we may pro- 
nounce the world’s wonder, is preserved se- 
cure in all its beauty and grandeur for public 
uses, 

The valley-bottom is like a floor, the 
Merced River taking up much room as it 
wanders from side to side, apparently in no 
haste to leave. There are broad tracts of 
natural meadow, radiant in spring-time with 
a wonderful carpeting of flowers. These 
meadows are separated by belts of trees, 
park-like groves of pines and cedars, black- 
oak and live-oak almost without undergrowth, 
and through which one may ride unimpeded 
in all directions. The walls are of granite, 
with an average height of about three thou- 
sand feet; in some places nearly vertical, 
and with very little débris at the base; in 
others, a pine-covered slope leads up to 
gigantic towers, spires, or sharp-cut peaks. 
There are now no fewer than five trails over 
which a beast of burden may climb in or out 
of the valley; and a man, sure-footed, cool- 
headed, and strong, may find a dozen places 
where he could, without real danger, scale 
those seemingly impassable barriers. 

The general color of the rocks is monot- 
onous, varying from a bluish-gray to an 
ochre, that, in full sunlight, is almost creamy 
in tint. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


VERY thing of a marvellous character, 
whether fact or fable, is eagerly pressed 
into service by the writers of fiction, and 
made to do duty over and over again. Once, 
tales about witches, ghosts, fairies, dragons, 
and vampires, formed the chief stock in trade 
of the popular story-teller. Then the Vehm- 
gerichte, the Rosicrucians, and the adventures 
of such characters as Cagliostro, Gilles de 
Laval, and the “Old Man of the Mountain,” 
came into fashion. And now, stories about 
animal magnetism, the marvels of Nature, 
and the wild speculations of pseudo-scientific 
men, delight the hearts of wonder-seeking 
readers. Any thing which savors of the hor- 
rible or the ghastly is especially in de- 
mand. 

Among the many strange beliefs to which 
the modern novel has thus given currency, 
there is no one better fitted to the purposes 
of the sensational writer than the belief in 
the spontaneous combustion of human be- 
ings. Herman Melville, in his story of “ Red- 
burn,” gets rid of an obnoxious character by 
this mode of death ; and Dickens, in “‘ Bleak 
House,” has rendered the horrible case of 
Mr. Krook world-famous. Dickens, howev- 
er, was severely criticised for lending credit 
to the belief, and accordingly defended himself 
by plausibly citing several authorities. It 
will be the purpose of this paper to examine 
some of the authorities, bring forward sev- 
eral of the alleged cases of human spontane- 
ous combustion, and show how the matter 
really stands. The materials for this work 
are abundant. Nearly every treatise upon 
medical jurisprudence contains a chapter 
upon this subject. And, as recently as 1850, 
no less a person than Baron Liebig was en- 
gaged as an expert in a case of this kind. 

Now, the supposition which is popularly 
entertained is this: that certain persons, ad- 
dicted to the excessive use of spirits, have 
been known to consume with an inward fire, 
which, quick-spreading and inextinguishable, 
soon left its victims mere heaps of cinders. 
Writers upon temperance have accordingly 
found this supposition a good field for the 
display of their rhetoric, and for the deduc- 
tion of solemn and terrible warnings. Let us 
rake up a few of the historical cases, and ex- 
amine the facts for ourselves. We shall find 
plenty to select from—Devergie alone, in his 
work on “ Médecine légale,” having recorded 
twenty of them. Of these, about two-thirds 
occurred before the beginning of the present 
century, the earliest being dated 1692. Fo- 
deré, however, mentions one yet earlier, 
which took place at Lyons in 1644, 

But the first case of alleged spontaneous 
combustion which attracted general notice 
happened in 1725, and was put on record by 
the celebrated Le Cat. Le Cat, happening to 
be at Rheims in the above-mentioned year, 
lodged in the house of a man named Millet. 
One morning in February the body of Ma- 
dame Millet, a woman well along in years, 
and addicted to drink, was found lying al- 
most entirely consumed upon the kitchen- 
floor, near the hearth. Only the head, part 
of the legs, and a few of the vertebra, had 














escaped combustion. The floor beneath the 
body was also slightly burnt. Millet himself 
was at once arrested on a charge of murder, 
a supposed intrigue with a servant-woman 
furnishing the motive for the crime. In de- 
fence, he stated that he and his wife had re- 
tired to rest as usual, when she, being unable 
to sleep, went out to the kitchen, as he 
thought, to warm herself. He was subse- 
quently awakened by a smell of burning, and, 
going to investigate, found the body of his 
wife lying in the manner described. In spite 
of this story, Millet was convicted of murder ; 
but, appealing to a higher court, was saved 
by the plea of spontaneous combustion. And, 
certainly, whatever may have caused the death 
of the deceased, there was no evidence of 
crime on the part of the husband. 

The case of Grace Pitt, in England, in 
1744, was, in some respects, like that of Ma- 
dame Millet, except that there was no sus- 
picion of murder. Three separate accounts 
of this case nearly coincide. The victim was 
about sixty years of age, and, it is said, had 
recently drunk large quantities of spirits. It 
was her custom to descend every night, half 
dressed, to the kitchen, to smoke her pipe be- 
fore the kitchen-fire. The night of her death 
she arose as usual, and was missed by her 
daughter in the morning. The latter, going 
in search of her mother, found her stretched 
out upon the right side, the head near the 
grate, the body extended on the hearth, and 
the legs on the floor, resembling a log of 
wood consumed without flame. The fire be- 
ing quenched by pouring on water, the re- 
mains were found to resemble a heap of coals 
covered with white ashes. And, near the 
body, were found a child’s clothes and a pa- 
per screen, both quite uninjured, showing 
that the combustion could not have been 
particularly violent. 

A multitude of other instances quite par- 
allel to these might be cited, but one will 
suffice for the present. This is the celebrated 
case of the Countess Cornelia Bandi, which 
served Dickens as the precedent for the death 
of Mr. Krook. The countess, whose age was 
sixty-two, and who was accustomed to bathe 
herself all over in camphorated spirits of 
wine, retired one night apparently in good 
health. The next morning her body was 
found lying on the floor about four feet from 
the bed, a mere mass of cinders. The bed- 
clothes, which were uninjured, were turned 
back, as if the subject had just risen; and 
the furniture was covered with a moist black 
soot, which penetrated even into drawers. 
Indeed, the walls and utensils in the neigh- 
boring kitchen were coated with it; and a 
crust of bread was so contaminated that it 
was rejected by the cat. The date of this 
case seems to bea little uncertain. Devergie 
places it in 1763; but Foderé speaks of the 
account as published in 1731. The discrep- 
ancy, however, is not important, as the case 
is well vouched for. 

Now these cases, with many others, agree 
in certain essential particulars. Nearly, if 
not quite all of them, occurred in exceedingly 
cold weather. The victim is almost invari- 
ably a woman, well along in years, very fleshy, 
and habitually a drinker of spirits. And 
the body is found partly or almost wholly 








consumed, lying near a grate, « fireplace, or a 
candle. Nobody sees the combustion; the 
circumstances are mysterious ; the cause of 
the catastrophe is unknown; and an hypoth- 
esis must be devised to account for it. Let 
us see how the theory of spontaneous com- 
bustion arose. Originally, this theory was 
by no means inadmissible, however unsatis- 
factory it may seem now. It came into ex- 
istence before any thing was known of the 
chemical nature of combustion, and when the 
objections now clear to every chemist were 
wholly unseen. 

The first fact which naturally attracted 
attention, and had to be explained, was that 
the body of the victim was terribly burnt, 
while the furniture, floor, and other inflam- 
mable objects near by, were but little at- 
tacked. It was known, however, that the 
human body, in its ordinary state, was con- 
sumed only with difficulty. The execution 
of criminals at the stake furnished the basis 
for this knowledge. In the case of the boy 
Renaud, who was burned alive at Caen, two 
wagon-loads of fagots were used; and even 
then there were visible remains at the end of 
ten hours. It was, therefore, assumed that 
the bodies of Madame Millet and the other 
victims of the mysterious fire must have 
been rendered preternaturally combustible. 
The highly-inflammable character of alcohol, 
and the fact that the victims were almost in- 
variably drunkards, were then taken into ac- 
count, and, being combined with certain false 
notions regarding heat, furnished the early 
observers with the materials for a plausible 
theory of spontaneous combustion. It was 
thought that the alcohol combined with the 
tissues of the body in such a manner as to 
render them unusually inflammable. Wheth- 
er such a combination could take place, or 
whether the addition of alcohol would aid 
the tissues in burning, was not demonstrated. 
All this was assumed in order to account for 
a few simple facts. No experiments seem to 
have been thought of. Indeed, the age of 
careful experimenting had not arrived. 

After a while, chemists, ascertaining the 
laws of combustion, began to discredit these 
cases of spontaneous burning, and to point 
out the folly of the hypothesis which had 
been so excellently framed. It was shown 
that combustion could not take place with- 
out an abundant supply of oxygen. Only 
minute quantities of this gas find their way 
into the interior cavities of the body. There- 
fore, an internal combustion could not pos- 
sibly occur. Moreover, it was found that the 
soft parts of the human body contained about 
seventy-two per cent. of water, which must 
be evaporated before they could consume with 
fire. Even the addition of fat or alcohol to 
flesh did not make it any more ready to burn. 
The fat or alcohol would iteelf burn away, 
but the water of the tissues had to be evapo- 
rated before they could be consumed. 

But the fact, independently of all theories, 
remained, that people had been known to re- 
tire to their rooms at night, to be found mere 
heaps of cinders in the morning. Of this 
there was no doubt. How, then, to account 
for it, and reconcile this fact with the alleged 
incombustibility of the body? This question 
was grappled by the famous Dupuytren, and 
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effectually laid to rest.* He had spent a 
large part of his time, when young, in the 
dissecting-rooms, at a period when subjects 
were comparatively scarce. After dissec- 
tions, it was then customary to get rid of the 
remains by fire. These were piled upon the 
hearth, the fatty portions undermost, and 
plenty of fuel added. The flames were kin- 
dled at night, and in the morning all was 
destroyed. Now Dupuytren had once been 
summoned to investigate a supposed case of 
spontaneous combustion, the victim having 
been an excessively fleshy woman, addicted 
to drink. His observations in this case, com- 
bined with a knowledge of all other impor- 
tant cases on record, led him to these general 
conclusions, the details, of course, being va- 
riable to a certain extent: The subject of the 
disaster returns home in cold weather, intox- 
icated. Feeling chilled, she sits down before 
the fire, or else places her feet over a chauf- 
Serette filled with burning charcoal. A stu- 
por, due at first to the alcohol, and height- 
ened by the fumes of the charcoal, ensues, 
and she becomes insensible. Her flowing 
garments accidentally take fire, making a 
very hot flame, the epidermis cracks open, 
and streams of melted human fat run forth 
and burn. The combustion continues as 
long as any fragments of cloth saturated 
with fat remain unconsumed, the room is 
filled with a dense black smoke, and, when 
morning comes, a horribly disfigured pile of 
charred flesh and bones is all that remains. 
This theory accounts for every thing. Taking 
all the authenticated cases, it agrees with and 
explains the main facts. The victim is always 
very fleshy. Being a woman, she wears the 
style of garment most liable to take fire. 
The alcohol merely produces a stupor, in 
which the danger of an accident is enhanced. 
If it had any thing to do with rendering the 
tissues inflammable, we should find that a 
majority of the victims of spontaneous com- 
bustion would be men. For probably there 
are five male drunkards to one female. It is 
the inflammable drapery of the latter which 
makes her danger so great. 
It will be seen, from what has already 
been said, that the theory of spontaneous 
human combustion depends upon an inade- 
quate notion of the rapidity with which an 
exceedingly fleshy corpse can be consumed 
by fire. And, fortunately, apart from Dupuy- 
tren’s testimony, we have direct evidence 
upon this point. There are several murder 
eases on record in which the criminal has 
sought to conceal the ghastly proof of his 
crime by burning. Such a case occurred in 
England, in 1854, and Taylor was engaged 
upon it as an expert. The deceased, who 
had been seen alive at a quarter-past eight, 
was found dead in her room, much burnt, at 
a quarter-past eleven. All the appearances 
were precisely like those described in the 
eases of alleged spontaneous combustion. 
The hempen mat upon which the body lay 
was so saturated with melted fat that it 
. burned “like a link.” The prisoner charged 
with the crime was convicted, and his con- 
fession showed that the whole burning must 





*“Legons orales de Clinique chirurgicale,” 
vol, iv., p. 512. 1889. 
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have taken place in less than two hours— 
probably within an hour and a half. Mrs. 
Pulley’s case at Stamford, in England, in 
1860, was quite similar to this. The woman 
had been strangled, and her body set on fire, 
in order to conceal the crime. 

But the most famous case of this sort 
was that of the Countess of Goerlitz, who 
was found dead in her chamber, June 13, 
1847. The dress on the upper part of her 
body was consumed almost entirely, and her 
head, neck, and arms, were terribly blackened 
and charred. Floor and furniture were badly 
damaged by fire, and a writing-desk was part- 
ly burned. A physician was called in to exam- 
ine the remains, and he pronounced the case 
one of spontaneous combustion. He thought 
the countess had been seized while writing at 
her desk, had undergone slow combustion 
until her body reached a full red heat, and 
that then it had ignited the surrounding ob- 
jects. And his main reason for this astound- 
ing theory was, that if her cap or dress had 
caught fire from the candle, she would have 
had time to ery for help or to escape. This, 
added to the fact of the rapidity of the com- 
bustion, was all that went to support the 
theory. 

On November 26th, of the same year, the 
count was notified that an inquest would be 
held; but it was not until August 11, 1848, 
that the body of the countess was exhumed. 
Liebig and Bischoff were then called in as 
experts, and in 1850 published their report, 
in which they wholly exploded the absurd no- 
tion of spontaneous combustion. The count’s 
valet, Stauff, having attempted to poison his 
master, had already been arrested on suspi- 
cion as the murderer of the countess. He 
was tried in March, 1850, convicted, and a 
confession obtained. He had entered the 
room of his victim for the purpose of rob- 
bery. She surprised him at his work, a strug- 
gle ensued, the countess was strangled, and 
the furniture afterward piled around the body 
and set on fire. And behold! an educated 
physician called it a case of spontaneous com- 
bustion ! 

There are, however, some alleged cases of 
spontaneous combustion, which differ essen- 
tially in their particulars from those which 
we have already considered. And it has been 
stated in a general way that the inhabitants 
of northern countries are, when addicted to 
excessive drunkenness, liable to inflammable 
eructetions of vapor, which sometimes result 
fatally. But of this I have seen no attempt 
at proof. 

A very remarkable instance was brought 
forward by M. Bubbe-Liévin,* a surgeon at- 
tached to the army in Algeria. Near the end 
of October, 1839, he was called upon to at- 
tend a Moor, Abdallah-ben-Ali, forty-five or 
fifty years old. The patient had been a drunk- 
ard, and was suffering from some difficulty 
brought on by his bad habits. Upon recov- 
ery, however, he relapsed into his old ways. 
About a month later, M. Bubbe-Liévin was 
again summoned by the father of the Moor. 
On the ground lay the body of the patient, 
three-fourths consumed. According to the 
father, his son had been drunk, as usual, and 


* Bulletin de Thérapeutique, t. xviii., p. 389. 1840. 








had lain down. In the middle of the night 
the former was awakened by a smell of barn- 
ing, and, running to the rescue, found his 
son in terrible pain. He complained of burn- 
ins sensations, which water could not assuage. 
A bluish flame soon ran all over the body, 
making frightful burns; and, before the sur- 
geon arrived, the patient was dead. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Bubbe-Liévin saw only the 
result of the combustion. Being himself, quite 
evidently, a believer in the spontaneous-com- 
bustion theory, he probably put leading ques- 
tions to the self-asserted witnesses of the dis- 
aster, who, knowing little of the real facts of 
the case, gladly embellished, as Moors are wont 
to do, and accommodated the querist with all 
the particulars which he suggested to them. 
In other words, it is more likely that the 
Moors lied, than that the alleged facts actu- 
ally occurred. 

A yet more singular case is that recorded 
of Don Gio Maria Bertholi, who died in Italy 
in 1776. This gentleman had been travelling 
about all of one day, and at evening reached 
the house of his brother-in-law. At his re- 
quest he was at once shown to his room, 
whence, shortly after, an extraordinary noise 
and loud cries were heard to issue. The 
apartment was immediately entered, and its 
unhappy inmate found lying on the floor, sur- 
rounded by a light flame, which receded as 
people advanced, and soon vanished. The 
sufferer complained of burning thirst, was 
horribly convulsed, and exhausted by contin- 
uous vomiting, accompanied with fever and 
delirium. According to his own account, he 
suddenly felt a blow, as from a cudgel, upon 
his right hand, and at the same time saw a 
light flame attach itself to his shirt, which 
was at once reduced to ashes. His wrist- 
bands, however, escaped. Much of his cloth 
ing was free from all traces of fire, and, though 
his hair was untouched, his coif was wholly 
consumed. There was, apart from the victim 
and his clothing, no trace of fire in the room, 
save that the lamp, which had been full of 
oil, was found dry, with its wick reduced to 
a cinder. Next morning a surgeon examined 
the patient, and found the integuments of the 
right arm almost detached. From the shoul 
ders to the thighs the integuments were al- 
most as badly injured. On the right hand, 
mortification had already set in, which, in 
spite of all precautions, rapidly extended it 
self. On the fourth day after the disaster 
the unfortunate man died. Whether he was 
a drunkard or not is not stated. This case, 
which is given in Foderé’s work, is also cited 
by Paris and Fonblanque, and by Dr. Mac- 


nish in his book about drunkenness. But it 
appears to need vouchers for its credi- 
bility. 


Two more cases, still different in charac- 
ter, are given by Orfila. One of them is also 
quoted by Devergie, but with a somewhat dif- 
ferent date and a variation in the name. The 
sufferer, who obtained admission into one of 
the French hospitals, was a young woman of 
seventeen, named Meis, or Heins—the ac- 
counts, as I have said, differing. One day 
in January or February, 1825, while at work, 
she had occasion to move a candle. Just 
then she felt a great heat throughout her 
body, and an excruciating pain, as of burning, 
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in her hand. At the same time her finger was 
surrounded with a bluish flame, about four 
centimétres long, which exhaled a sulphurous 
odor. In vain she plunged her hand into 
water, or wrapped it in wet linen; the immer- 
sion seemed only to render the pain more 
active, and to spread it all over the hand. 
The bluish flame, however, was visible only 
in the dark. By continually bathing the 
affected parts with milk, this flame was finally 
subdued, though the pain and traces of the 
sulphurous odor remained a considerable time. 
She was treated at the hospital as for ordinary 
burning, and recovered duly. Here let it be 
borne in mind that the hospitals are often 
visited by patients who seek to obtain sym- 
pathy by the most barefaced lies about their 
pains and disorders. Therefore, an extraordi- 
nary case of this sort needs to be well sup- 
ported by evidence. Too many vouchers can 
hardly be demanded. 

One more case will suffice for all our pur- 
poses. Dean, in his “ Medical Jurisprudence,” 
cites it from the Liverpool Mercury ; but it 
originally appeared in some of the French 
papers, notably in the Journal des Tribunaux 
and the Journal des Débats for 1850. A la- 
borer, Xavier G . was drinking in a caba- 
ret near the Barridre de V’Etoile, in Paris, 
Offering to wager that he would eat a lighted 
candle, his bet wastaken. But he had hardly 
introduced the flaming candle into his mouth 
when he uttered a faint cry, and fell lifeless 
to the ground. A bluish flame flickered 
about his lips, and his comrades found that 
he was burning inwardly. In half an hour, 
his head and part of his chest were reduced 
to charcoal. A physician was called in, who 
pronounced the case one of spontaneous com- 
bustion—“ phénoméne positif, mais que la science 
n’a peut-étre pas encore expliqué.” 

So runs the story; but, fortunately for the 
truth, it reached the ears of Baron Liebig.* 
He at once wrote to Professors Régnault and 
Pélouze, and to Carlier, prefect of police, ask- 
ing for information. Of course, it was soon 
found that, as Carlier expressed it, the case 
was “complétement imaginaire,” based only 
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HE night-train from Rome brings the 
traveller in sight of this noble moun- 
tain soon after dawn. There lies the cone- 
tipped volcano, leisurely puffing as a phleg- 
matic Dutchman his pipe, its peak lighted up 
by the early morning sun, while along its 
western slope rise at intervals the curling 
smoke and vapor from the wasted fields of 
San Sebastiano. We whirl along, enter the 
great city, and, passing out of the station, 
are ushered into the famous street-svenes of 
Naples. 

From my window at evening I can, in the 
light of the full-orbed moon, see Vesuvius 
clearly defined, a light cloud of smoke seated 
jauntily upon its peak ; afar off, the fairy isle 
of Capri, and nearer the headlands enclosing’ 
this strangely-beautiful bay ; while the placid, 
moonlit sea is ceaselessly beating at the foot 
of t:* Sastello del Ovo in front of my win- 
dow; fishermen, drawing their nets, move 
noiselessly like phantoms over the water, and 
the hum of promenaders rises from the sea- 
side walk below. 

The day dawns, and, after a hasty break- 
fast, we start in the coolness of the morning, 
at half-past five, hoping to climb the cone be- 
fore the intense heat of mid-day. Naples at 
this hour is already bustling and active. 
Travellers talk of the lazy Italians, but they 
do most of their day’s work while their tra- 
ducers are in their beds, and sleep in the hot- 
ter part of the day, to resume their work at 
eventide. 

The ride through the streets of Naples 
and the towns stretched along the bay is one 
of the seven social wonders of the world. 
We pass through crowds of laborers coming 
into the city from the outskirts. One tableau 
vivant is stereotyped on my mind: a boy asleep 
against a wall, the sun, now getting high and 
hot, pouring its already burning rays upon 
his face, his hand loosely clasping a halter 


upon the fertile fancy of some enterprising 4 d@ending from a sleeping donkey’s neck, his 


newspaper man. Had it only originated in 
America, our illustrated papers would have 
been filled with views of the disaster taken 
on the spot by “special artists.” A magnifi- 
cent sensation could have been made out of 
it. If Liebig had not acted as promptly as 
he did, it is even likely that the story would 
have taken its place in medical literature, 
side by side with those of Don Gio Maria 
Bertholi, Mdlle. Meis, and M. Bubbe-Liévin. 
Doubtless, many of the recorded instances 
of spontaneous human combustion belong to 
this unverified class. Several of them may 
at once be set down as very far from true— 
as hoaxes, or “sensations ;”’ and those which 
are well authenticated, when stripped of em- 
bellishments, and carefully considered in the 
light of the bare facts themselves, prove to 
have been cases of merely ordinary burning. 
The facts of Mr. Krook’s case might be per- 
fectly true, although the theory deduced from 
them was altogether ridiculous. 


F. W. Criarke. 





form drooping over the boy as if a guardian 
angel. On the water-side, the fishermen in 
their picturesque costumes, with bare legs, 
are meriding their nets or pushing their boats 
into the water. Then throw into the hun- 
dreds of street-scenes familiar to every tour- 
ist such lighter touches of Neapolitan nature 
as a man milking a goat into a tumbler for 
his frugal breakfast; a young man rapidly 
sauntering from his ancestral hall with a 
broomstick flying after him, and, worse still, 
an angry woman jabbering at him; these, 
with the bleating of numberless goats, the 
everlasting braying of donkeys, the ceaseless 
snap of the cruel whip, and the “ohos” and 
“ughs” of the drivers, together with the 
heat of the sun, now becoming fiercer and 
fiercer, the clouds of dust whirled about by 
the rising sirocco that bodes a hot day for 
the ascent—all this, with the dirt and squalor 
omnipresent, the never-ending variety of 
smells, and every sense is more than occu- 
pied, though even the satiated eye cannot 
overlook the fact that the whole population 
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of the lower class, when not otherwise en- 





gaged, is intent on a grand vermin -hunt. 
Girls may be seen opening their dresses to 
start some unusually enterprising flea from 
his lair; mothers scrutinizing their sons and 
daughters on a similar quest ; wives relieving 
their husbands of like burdens; and hus- 
bands assisting their wives in the same deed 
of Neapolitan love. Never before have I seen 
such a universal exemplification of the gold- 
en rule. Throw all these varia into the jaunt, 
and the two hours spent in riding over the 
rude pavements to the foot of the mountain 
seem short. 

After leaving the streets we begin the as- 
cent of the mountain. As it is early in the 
day, we overtake troops of men and women, 
probably guides and hangers-on at the Her- 
mitage, whose business it is to extract cen- 
times from the pockets of travellers by the 
sale of exceedingly-sour lemonade, walking- 
sticks, and specimens of lava. The road 
winds through vineyards and orchards of 
mulberry and olive trees, scorched by the 
eruption of the 26th of April, their leaves 
hanging sear and withered—a witness of the 
sad destruction that fell with more or less 
severity on all plant-life for a distance of 
about thirty miles’ radius from the volcano. 
The dust is ankle-deep ; we pass beyond the 
walls, and now come out upon the lava-fields 
of the eruption of 1858. Walls of lava hedge 
in our track, and there is the strange and in- 
teresting sight of an expanse of lava, with its 
curling waves and troughs, like a petrified, 
inky, chopping sea. The road is compara- 
tively new, rebuilt after the eruption of 
1858. It winds in its devious way through 
the ridges and stony waves which rise higher 
and more broken; the peasants take short 
cuts from turn to turn, and, as they ascend, 
their picturesque forms stand out in relief 
against the sky. 

The Hermitage, a white - walled auberge 
is reached by a quarter before nine. Here 
we leave our carriage, and walk for twenty 
minutes over a rocky, dusty, ashy path, past 
smoking rocks, and all the time sorely beset 
by the vociferous plagues whom we gradually 
distance. And now, as a Briton would say, 
we prepare for a bit of hard walking. The 
big ash-heap rises up steep and forbidding. 
The sirocco is still increasing in fury, whirl- 
ing the light lava-dust in our ears and eyes. 
The hardest climbing is at the base, as here 
the ashes, whose particles are like coarse 
sand, but much lighter, are almost knee-deep. 
We flounder through it, often sliding back a 
step or two to three in advance. Stopping a 
moment to take breath, the inevitable man 
with his rope reiterates his proffers of aid in 
pulling us up, lowering his price at every 
halt. Not at all abashed by our emphatic 
signs of disdain at his offers, he officiously 
steps in between ourself and guide, jabbering 
his terms. It is best to let him walk there, 
as his feet beat down the ashes and make the 
walking easier. 

Half-way up the cone, the ashes somewhat 
diminish in depth; rough, rocky masses pro- 
trude through the waste of dust and ashes, 
To these we eagerly spring. Our interloper 
gives us up as hopeless, and turns back to 
prey on some more tractable traveller. Fillets 








of scraggy lava reach out their tortuous ridges 
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to our aid; and, after an hour and twenty min- 
utes of the severest toil, we stand upon the 
edge of the crater. 

The abyss, seemingly bottomless, is an in- 
verted cone with smooth sides, a projecting 
rock here and there breaking the monotony 
of the slope. It looks like a colossal ant- 
lion’s hole. The edge is two miles in circum- 
ference. We walk partly around it, pausing 
to look down; and, to sound its depths, roll 
a stone down, and watch it skipping and 
bounding in its headlong course, till it is lost 
in some fissure hidden from our sight. Our 
path leads us by pools of melted, bubbling 
lava, and over patches of smoking, crisp sul- 
phur, whose choking fumes are whirled into 
one’s face by the fitful sirocco, which now 
blows a stiff gale. An unusually well-rounded 
“bomb” is pocketed, and a pretty piece of 
lava, covered on one side with flowers of sul- 
phur, is taken away as a memento. 

From a favorable point, the crater which 
opened on the 26th of April can be seen, and 
the lava-streams issuing from it and winding 
down the slopes for two miles away, with 
curling wreaths and cloudlets of smoke rising 
from them. While we pause to look down on 
the plains below, bordering the blue Mediter- 
ranean, with Naples in the distance, we fill in 
the map with the ruins of Pompeii, plainly in 
view; the site of Herculaneum; the towns 
of Torre del Greco and Resina; and, to the 
northward, the village of San Sebastiano 

The best account of the last eruption, and 
many details in connection, were published 
after our ascent, by M. de Saussure, in the 
Journal de Genéve for the 7th of July. The 
writer is a descendant of the celebrated Al- 
pine explorer of that name, and is himself a 
distinguished naturalist. He made the ascent 
two days before us, and spent a night at the 
observatory with Professor Palmieri, and had 
the advantage of hearing from the lips of an 
eye-witness—than whom, perhaps, no one is 
better qualified by his previous experience of 
former eruptions—a vivid narration of the 
terrors and sublimities of the last outburst. 
From his account we transcribe the following 
notes of facts not generally known to those 
who make a hasty ascent of Vesuvius. Of 
the magnificent but awful display, as seen 
from Naples and its suburbs, the papers 
teemed at the time, and every one remem- 
bers the sad loss of life among the inhab- 
itants of San Sebastiano, most of whom per- 
ished by being cut off by the lava-streams 
slowly closing around them after they had 
reached a supposed place of safety. It should 
be borne in mind that the streams flow but 
slowly, giving ample time for persons to es- 
cape from their houses. 

During the preliminary eruption, on the 
24th of April, the lava rose to the top of the 
mountain, and filled the double crater to the 
brim ; and, two days after, a stream of lava 
burst out from the southwest side, while a 
large stream from the Atrio overflowed from 
the crater itself, and divided into three cur- 
rents, which assumed a southern, western, 
and northeastern direction respectively. Thus 
relieved of its burden, the molten matter sub- 
sided into the depths of the crater, leaving no 
traces of its presence, as we particularly no- 
ticed, on the walls, since the long-continued 








and tremendous eruption of gas which suc- 
ceeded had enlarged the opening of the crater 
by wearing away the projecting walls of lava 
and sweeping out the interior. This denuda- 
tion of the rocks allowed De Saussure to quite 
distinctly perceive their structure, and to no- 
tice a number of lava-threads injected into 
the old fissures. He found it impossible to 
descend into the crater, as the slopes were 
terminated by vertical rocks which afforded 
no standing-room. While writing this, we 
notice the death of two men—one an Ameri- 
can—who were let down by their guides into 
the crater. The ropes, probably worn away 
by the rugged rocks, failed to sustain them, 
and the guides could not rescue the foolhardy 
explorers. 

De Saussure regards the depth of the cra- 
ter at about four hundred and twenty feet, 
and, on casual observation, it looks nearly as 
deep as the cone is high. The bottom seemed 
filled with débris and rubbish; but no flames 
could be seen, nor any adventitious cone. 
The volcano had fallen into a complete re- 
pose. The only signs of activity were seen in 
quite numerous jets of white vapor, which 
escaped from the depths below as well as 
from fissures in the walls. Though, when 
seen from Naples, Vesuvius nearly always 
seems surmounted by a vaporous smoke, this 
cannot be seen when one is near or upon the 
mountain. 

During an eruption, multitudes of “ bombs,” 
or balls of melted lava, are thrown far up, 
sometimes four or five thousand feet into the 
air. Most of them fall back into the crater, 
and around the edge. Thus, toward Pompeii, 
the sides of the mountain were strewed with 
them, from the size of the fist to that of a 
man’s head, Sometimes, during an eruption, 
the shower is oblique, owing, perhaps, to the 
wind. Thus, in Pompeii, they often find large 
stones in the ashes which buried the town. 
When they are not to be seen on the side of 
the crater, it is because they have been cov- 
ered up with ashes and volcanic dust. 

While thousands witnessed the eruption, 
and some who had driven out from Naples 
ventured too near for safety and ran the cygat 
risk of being smothered by the ashes or chgked 
by the gases, fortunately for science,” one 
trained observer, Professor Palmieri, could 
from his watch-tower, situated a little over 
two thousand feet up the mountain, look 
down upon the blazing, seething, fuming 
lava-streams, and watch the successive events 
of the outbreak, as the volcano thundered and 
belched forth flame and smoke and clouds of 
acid gases and ashes, which enveloped his 
habitation and darkened the sky. The suffo- 
cating heat radiated from the burning lava 
became for a time almost insupportable, and 
he was obliged to enclose himself hermeti- 
cally, so to speak, by the shelter of the coun- 
ter-radiation of heat from burning sheets 
hung around; and even then the ashes were 
driven by a steady wind through the seams 
of the windows, which rendered it difficult to 
breathe. Then, during the last day of the 
eruption, there fell a shower of volcanic gravel 
(/apilli), which broke the panes of glass, and 
subjected him to the danger of exposing his 
apartments containing his instruments to the 





whole force of the wind. 





How the eruption appeared to those at a 
distance may be best told in the words of 
Mr. Scrope, a veteran student of volcanoes. 
He says: “Suddenly, on the morning of the 
26th of April, a violent earth-shock was felt 
throughout the area of the mountain, and 
fearful detonations and incessant rumbling 
noises, accompanied by other shocks, were 
heard to proceed from the summit, which, at 
the same time, threw up a lofty fountain of 
steam and stones. A paroxysmal eruption 
had evidently commenced. The subterranean 
energy residing in the lower depths of the 
voleanic forces had increased to a point at 
which the minor extravasations and ejections 
that had been so long going on from the 
summit, could not suffice for its relief. Vio- 
lent ebullitions broke forth at some point in 
these lower recesses of the volcanic chimney, 
and, with terrific eructation, the evacuation 
of the contents of all its upper portion be- 
gan. Shock succeeded shock, till those who 
looked at the mountain from a distance saw 
the colossal trunk of the pine-cloud reaching 
to a height of many thousand feet above the 
mountain-top, in the usual double-ascending 
column—one of white, globular masses of 
vapor, the other of scoriz, black by day, but 
red-hot by night; while streams of incan- 
descent lava gushed forth from several open- 
ings on the flank and at the base of the great 
cone. . . . The roaring and shocks of the 
detonations were especially loud and fearful, 
as heard and felt even at Naples.” The wind 
“brought the cloud of ashes over Naples, ob- 
scuring the light of the sun, and giving to 
the atmosphere the appearance of a London 
smoky fog. This fine dust fell in the streets 
and on the house-tops to the depth of an 
inch or more, and, heavy rains accompanying 
its fall, made the circumstance more disagree- 
able.” 

The stream of lava which broke through 
the side of the mountain was over three thou- 
sand feet wide. The principal stream followed 
the valley of the Fosso de la Ventrana, and 
ran a distance of nearly a mile in two hours. 
As it passed below the observatory, the lava 
was seen to puff up in places, and break out 
in small eruptions, discharging jets of steam 
and ashes. This stream passed, like that of 
1858, exactly between the villages of Massa 
and San Sebastiano, carrying away a part of 
the houses, and ending by separating, one fork 
stopping south of Cercola, while the other ex- 
tended in the direction of San Giorgio. “The 
imagination,” says De Saussure, “ cannot con- 
ceive how such a mass of matter could escape 
in one day from a single focus, and spread 
itself over a course of over four miles.” 

The lava thrown out is the same in ap- 
pearance as the older lavas, though a little 
more scoriaceous than that of 1858. 

The effect of this eruption, besides open- 
ing a new crack running north-northeast and 
south-southeast, has been to lower the sum- 
mit, and render the peak blunter. Thus the 
contour of the mountain changes with each 
eruption. When the ill-fated Pliny gazed 
upon the eruption of the year 79, and beheld 
the clouds of ashes and stones which over- 
whelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum, Vesuvius 
had no cone, its summit then being a flat 
table-land. Since then the mountain has 
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gradually grown to its present height. Look- 
ing down into the crater, we could see the 
beds of lava inclining away from the vent, 
and thus understand how the mountain has 
been built up by successive overflows from the 
vast reservoirs beneath, as an ant builds up 
its little cone of dirt by repeated upheavals 
of soil from the passage below. 

The lava-streams, two miles away from 
the crater, appeared to be still smoking, as 
if portions had not become cooled ; but, says 
De Saussure, these were smoke-vents, or fu- 
maroles, connected with the melted portions 
at the bottom of the stream. The !ava had 
become cool on the surface, and the heat that 
it gave out was borrowed from the sun. 

He also states that there was no burning 
lava at the bottom of any crevice that he ex- 
amined, though the lava certainly preserved 
its heat under the superficial layer, as the 
great number of /fumaroles attested. The 
emanations of vapor escaped, for the most 
part, from small holes which communicated 
by fissures with the partially-melted lava be- 
low. Around each of these foci prevailed a 
strong odor of hydrochloric acid, while other 
fumaroles emitted only watery vapor or warm 
air. They are, in short, as De Saussure says, 
the successive phases that indicate the differ- 
ent degrees of cooling of the lava up to com- 
plete frigidity. These gases and warm va- 
pors expelled from the lava are charged with 
numerous substances, and become the sources 
of mineral deposits, which excite the curiosity 
and wonder of tourists. Here, in fact, is a 
laboratory, where the mineralogist may be- 
hold the formation of the objects of his stud- 
ies, and learn more of metallurgy and the’ 
mode of formation of minerals than by years 
of ordinary observation. On the surface of 
these cooling lava-streams are formed, in es- 
pecial abundance, crusts of sea-salt; and it 
is a curious quality of this burning lava of 
retaining a great amount of water and salt, 
which does not escape in the process of cool- 
ing. It should be remembered that all rocks 
contain water, and especially those earliest 
lavas the granites, our hardest rock. Here 
the student can witness the passing off of the 
water in the form of vapor, and see, as a re- 
sult of the process, the solid crystals of salt 
remaining behind. A similar efflorescence 
appears, according to one observer, even on 
the ashes spread over the plain, and which 
also disengage hydrochloric acid. The first 
rains that set in after the eruption dissolved 
this frost-like efflorescence ; and, on the 12th 
of May, but feeble traces of it remained, ex- 
cept on the under-side of blocks of lava, 
where the rain could not dissolve it. It 
formed, however, in the fwmaroles and on 
the great deposits of ashes on the cone; and, 
as late as the 19th, the summit of the moun- 
tain, seen from the observatory, appeared as 
if powdered with snow. From the presence 
of this salt, it is reasonably supposed that 
there is a subterranean communication in the 
crater with the sea. 

To sum up: the more striking phenomena 
attending the eruption of last April were its 
suddenness and unusual violence and brevity, 
and the dead slumber into which the volcano 
soon afterward fell. The form of the moun- 
tain was changed, as the edge of the old 





crater was somewhat worn away, thus blunt- 
ing the top of the cone, while a vast trans- 
verse ridge, much longer than broad, divides 
the cone into two main compartments, while 
the third crater is situated at the north of the 
two larger ones. 

Peering down into the crater, one could 
see how the successive overflows were ar- 
ranged in beds, dipping away on all sides 
from the crater. And this is how mountains 
grow. In this way not only Vesuvius, but its 
neighbors, have risen, and the plateau on 
which they stand. Add to this a secular rise 
of the land, which means that the earth’s 
crust is being thrown up into wrinkles, and 
we have mountain-chains formed. Such is 
the history of the Alps, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Andes. These mountain-ranges are 
the frames in which continents are set. Thus 
the results of a day or two’s excitement on 
the part of Old Vesuvius give us a clew to 
the mode of formation of continents. 

It is now noon, and the heat has become 
intense. The sirocco blows hot and dry, 
whirling the dust and ashes into our eyes and 
nostrils, and the glare of the sun on the light 
ash-fields dazzles the eyes, while the fitful 
gusts hurl suffocating fumes of sulphur into 
our faces, to add to the discomfort. We turn 
to descend the cone, and, in fifteen minutes, 
after a series of hops, skips, and jumps, at- 
tended by a halo of dust and ashes, if not of 
glory, we reach, all out of breath, the foot- 
path leading to the Hermitage. Running the 
gantlet of the brazen- as well as bronzed- 
faced Neapolitan guides, we drive through 
the scorched and barren tierra caliente of the 
Vesuvian slopes, and make a hasty visit to 
the cool, dark retreats of Herculaneum. Re- 
freshed and invigorated by the almost frigid 
temperature of its subterranean streets and 
walks, we emerge into the upper world of 
light and glowing heat, bent upon seeing the 
ruin and devastation of a town laid waste by 
the molten streams which we had traced to 
their fountain-head. 

As we drive up the long ascent, we sud- 
denly come upon a lava-stream, which had 
ploughed through a vineyard, slightly turning 
up the soil about its base. With its steep, 
precipitous sides and even width, and level, 
though rugged top, it looked like a railway 
embankment. The road passes through it, 
and leads to the gates of the small town. 
From a favorable point of view, what a weird, 
unearthly scene of desolation! A broad ex- 
panse of black, ash-begrimed lava, as if a 
troubled sea, each wave of which had been 
caught up by the wind and turned to stone in 
its grasp, and bearing on its bosom the sink- 
ing church and adjoining buildings of the 
centre of the town. The lava reaches nearly 
to the top of the windows, and thus gives the 
idea of a submersion of the buildings in the 
lava. Approaching a ruined house, one can 
realize the unrelenting, destructive nature of 
the stream of melted but now slowly solidify- 
ing rock in its measured plunge over the 
walls, which disappear beneath its surface, 
and then hurries by, as if to swallow another 
victim. 

But the dust, and heat, and fatigue, warn 
us not to overdo ourselves, and we drive 
through the sad, wasted land, returning 





through the interminable streets of Naples all 
aglow with the rich, warm, generous light of 
the afternoon of a May day in Southern Italy 

A. 8. Packarp, 





SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT 
FLOWERS. 


HE medieval painters, who delighted to 
picture every event in the life of the 
Virgin Mary, surrounding her with all the 
accessories which could possibly be made to 
symbolize her virtues, such as a pitcher of 
water to indicate her frugality, and a distaff 
to show her industry, fixed upon the white 
lily as an emblem of her purity. Sometimes, 
in the paintings of the Annunciation, Gabriel 
is presenting her with one ; sometimes she is 
holding a single flower, or a cluster of them, 
in her hand; sometimes she is sitting at her 
work, or reading the Old Testament Script- 
ures, or kneeling, and a pot of lilies is on the 
table near. 

When she became an object of worship 
—as Queen of Heaven, according to the belief 
of her votaries—another flower was conse- 
crated to her—-the marigold, because the pet- 
als which surround its disk were taken to 
resemble beams of glory, such as were sup- 
posed to radiate from her head. 

But these are by no means the only flow- 
ers which the Catholic Church includes in its 
vast array of symbols. Chief among them is 
the passion-flower, in which the credulous 
find so many evidences pointing to the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, imagining that, in the 
form of the stamens, they discover a cross, 
and in the arrangement of the circles of pet- 
als three distinct crowns, in remembrance , 
of the tradition that He was thrice crowned 
with thorns; and they further say that it 
blooms about Holyrood Day—that is, the 
day on which the Empress Helena found His 
cross. . 

The chrysanthemum is the Christ’s-flower, ~ 
because it bloomed on the morning of His 
birth : 

“ And it is told in stories old 

Tnat this fair blossom first 

On that blest morn, when Christ was born, 
Into white beauty burst. 

“* Perhaps—ah ! well, we cannot tell 

If truly it be so; 

I but repeat the legend sweet, 
And only this I know— 

That in the prime of Christmas-time 
The Christ's sweet flowers blow.” 

Another, which commemorates His death, 
blossoms in Palestine, half the year round, it 
is said, reddening the plains from north to 
south, and grows nowhere else, except as it 
is cultivated by pilgrims who have carried it 
home across the seas, The legend is, that, 
when His side was pierced, the bloud dropped 
to the earth, and flowers sprung up, and they 
are known as the blood-drops of Christ. 
There are similar legends of flowers that 
started up from the ground where Mary set 
her feet. ‘ 

The superstitions go still further, if pos- 
sible, in naming a flower for the Hol; Ghost 
—the Esptritu Santo— which grows from a 
bulb indigenous to the Isthmus of Panama, 
and is very delicate and beautiful, and has in 
the centre (some formation of the stamens 
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and pistil, undoubtedly) that which looks like 
a tiny, milk-white dove, with a pink-tipped 
bill. 

The saints have their flowers, such as 
John’s-wort and Herb Margaret; and Mary 
Magdalene is supposed to be held in remem- 
brance by the roses which begin to shed their 
petals on her day, or near it. And the Trin- 
ity has found many representations besides 
that which St. Patrick happily chanced upon, 
when, in trying to explain it to the native 
Irish, his eye fell on the shamrock at his 
feet—none more appropriate, perhaps, than 
the fleur de lis, with its three recurving pet- 
als, and its other three arched in a canopy 
above them. By some of the trefoil plants 
Hope was formerly symbolized. She is 
shown ¢lad in three colors, and holding a 
piece of three-leaved grass, the meaning of 
which does not appear. 

The old Greeks and Romans had a share 
in this consecration of flowers and trees. 
The olive was for Minerva, the marigold and 
myrtle for Venus, the poplar for Hercules. 
Purple and white flowers were acceptable to 
the dead, especially amaranths, with which 
the tomb of the lamented Achilles 
strewn. Their veneration for the plane-tree 
was manifested by nourishing its roots with 
wine, as a gardener would sprinkle water, 
because, they said, this tree loved wine. 

None of those stories of the heathen my- 
thology, which tell of the transformation of 
human or celestial beings into plants or trees, 
are so beautiful as that one in which the North 
American Indians give the origin of their 
maize, which is, in substance, that a beauti- 
ful girl, pursued by a river-god, took refuge 
among the reeds, twining them about her to 
hide herself, upon which her slender form 
was changed into a graceful stalk, her teeth 
into milk-white kernels, and her lovely, float- 
ing hair into silk ; and, in place of reeds and 
maiden, there stood only a tall, bending stalk 
of Indian corn; so that, ever after, in the rus- 
tle of a waving corn-field the red-man could 
hear the stirring of a company of timid girls. 

But there is a darker aspect to this le- 
gendary lore. In some particularly supersti- 
tious parts of Germany they believe that the 
aspen is the tree on which Judas hung him- 
self; that it was as calm a tree as any until 
then, but from that hour it began to shiver, 
And the Mexi- 
cans say that the rich, reddish-brown spots 


was 


and has done so ever since. 


with which the French marigold is so ele- 
guntly mottled, are splashes of the blood of 
Mexican soldiers slain by the Spaniards. . 
Then, again, there are the supernatural— 
the almost diabolical—influences which are 
attributed to certain plants, such as the fa- 
mous upas-tree, and that other Eastern tree 
which, according to the account, is so deadly 
that if a hot wind passes over it, an odor 
is carried along which is fatal to whoever 
breathes it. Old letters, written from Paris 
in 1642, by that mythical the 
“Turkish Spy,” describe a plant, cultivated in 
a garden of that city, that “blasts all that 
grows within ten cubits of its roots, They 
call it the ill neighbor.” He declares that 
there was a withered circle around it, while 
Doubt- 


personage 


the tree itself was green and thrifty. 


less some truth lies behind all this folly, for 








it would be easy to magnify into a terror the 
innocent peculiarity of such a tree as the 
pride of China, whose berries have stupefy- 
ing qualities which so affect the birds that 
eat them that they drop to the ground in a 
state of mild intoxication. 

Another of the uncanny plants is the 
mandrake, called by the Arabs “the devil’s 
candle,” on account of a phosphorescent kind 
of glow it has in the night, and yet it is as 
guiltless of evil as the lettuce, which it re- 
minds one of in the fashion of its growth—a 
large bunch of leaves springing direct from 
the root, but of a darker green than lettuce. 
In the month of May, in the midst of the 
wheat-harvest in Palestine, the ripe fruit ap- 
pears, in the shape of small, yellowish apples, 
not larger than a nutmeg; and it is then, as 
Solomon has it, “ the mandrake gives a smell ” 
—an odor strong and peculiar, but agreeable 
rather than the reverse. “The fruit is not 
wholesome,” says one, “ but possesses many 
virtues.” 

Another is the “ devil's bit,” a species of 
scabious, the root of which has the appear- 
ance of having had a piece bitten out, to ac- 
count for which it is told that the devil was 
resentful because it was useful as a medicine 
for man, and, in spite, bit a mouthful from 
it to spoil it. 

In a little better repute, but nevertheless 
having the name of being too intimately con- 
nected with the black art, is one of the most 
picturesque of all our native flowering shrubs. 
Late in October, when every blossom, except 
the road-side aster, has gone, what more at- 
tractive than this tangled bush, with its prodi- 
gal efflorescence of yellow petals on every 
stem and leaf-stalk, giving notice to every 
passer-by of its laggard blooming, by the de- 
lightful, pungent odor which greets him while 
yet a long way off? Yet there are those who 
see in it nothing but power of unlawful en- 
chantment, and trust to its divination, as in 
England the ignorant leave it, to the pre- 
science of the lapwing, to inform them where 
water exists underground. When a man 
walks round with a witch-hazel rod in his 
hand to find out, by its twisting, where to 
dig his well, or, worse still, when, on the 
faith of its movement, he digs for buried 
gold, he deserves to be exiled to the Black 
Forest, to the companionship of those people 
who, during a thunder-shower, take refuge 
under a twig of it hung over the door, be- 
lieving that, so protected, the lightning will 
be powerless to harm them. 

There are extraordinary qualities enough 
actually existing in the vegetable kingdom, 
so that none need have recourse to the ima- 
gination ; such as the clock-like accuracy with 
which certain flowers unfold—as the four 
o’clock and the hibiscus—enough of them 
being reliable time-keepers to justify the 
“ flower-dial” of Linneus. Then there is the 
combustibility of others; the irritability of. 
such’as the balsamine; the susceptibility of 
some to the influence of chloroform ; and the 


| sensitiveness of many of the mimosa tribe, 
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which is so great that, in tropical forests 
where they abound, the passage of man or 
beast may be tracked by their general wilted 
appearance. 

A. B. Harris. 
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COMPLEXITY OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
FACTS. 


FEW months ago, the Times gave us 

an account of the last achievement in 
automatic printing—the “ Walter Press,” by 
which its own immense edition is thrown off 
in a few hours every morning. Suppose a 
reader of the description, adequately familiar 
with mechanical details, follows what he 
reads step by step with full comprehension— 
perhaps making his ideas more definite by 
going to see the apparatus at work and ques- 
tioning the attendants? Now he goes away 
considering he understands all about it. Pos- 
sibly, under its aspect as a feat in mechani- 
cal engineering, he does so. Possibly, also, 
under its biographical aspect, as implying in 
Mr. Walter and those who codperated with 
him certain traits, moral and intellectual, he 
does so, But, under its sociological aspect, 
he has no notion of its meaning, and does not 
even suspect that it has a sociological aspect. 
Yet, if he begins to look into the genesis of 
the thing, he will find that he is but on the 
threshold of the full explanation. On asking 
not what is its proximate, but what is its re- 
mote origin, he finds, in the first place, that 
this automatic printing-machine is lineally de- 
scended from other automatic printing-ma- 
chines, which have undergone successive de- 
velopments—each presupposing others that 
went before: without cylinder printing-ma- 
chines, long previously used and improved, 
there would have been no “ Walter Press.” 
He inquires a step further, and discovers 
that this last improvement became possible 
only by the help of papier-mdché stereotyping, 


' which, first employed for making flat plates, 


afforded the possibility of making cylindrical 
plates. And, tracing this back, he finds that 
plaster-of-paris stereotyping came before it, 
and that there was another process before 
that. Again, he learns that this highest form 
of automatic printing, like the many less-de- 
veloped forms preceding it, depended for its 
practicability’ on the introduction of rollers 
for distributing ink, instead of the hand im- 
plements used by “ printer’s-devils” fifty 
years ago—which rellers, again, could never 
have been made fit for their present purposes 
without the discovery of that curious elastic 
compound out of which they are cast. And 
then, on tracing the more remote antecedents, 
he finds an ancestry of hand printing-presses, 
which, through generations, had been succes- 
sively improved. Now, perhaps, he thinks 
he understands the apparatus, considered as 
a sociological fact. Far from it. Its multi- 
tudinous parts, which will work together only 
when highly finished and exactly adjusted, 
eame from machine-sbops, where there are 
varieties of complicated, highly-finished en- 
gines for turning cylinders, cutting out wheels, 
planing bars, and so forth; and, on the pre- 
existence of these, the existence of this print- 
ing-machine depended. If he inquires into 
the history of these complex automatic tools, 
he finds they have severally been, in the slow 
course of mechanical progress, brought to 
their present perfection by the help of pre- 
ceding complex automatic tools of various 
kind, that codperated to make their compo- 
nent parts—each larger, or more accurate, 
lathe or planing-machine having been made 
possible by preéxisting lathes and planing- 
machines, inferior in size or exactness And 


| so, if he traces back the whole contents of 
the machine-shop, with its many different in- 
struments, he comes, in course of time, to the 
blacksmith’s hammer and anvil, and even, 
eventually, to still ruder appliances. 
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planation is now completed, he thinks. Not | 


at all. No such process as that which the 
“Walter Press ” shows us was possible until 
there had been invented, and slowly perfect- 
ed, a paper-machine capable of making miles 
of paper without break. Thus, there is the 
genesis of the paper-machine involved, and 
that of the multitudinous appliances and de- 
vices that preceded it, and are at present im- 
plied by it. Have we now got to the end of 
the matter? No; we have just glanced at 
one group of the antecedents. All this de- 
velopment of mechanical appliances — this 
growth of the iron-manufacture, this exten- 
sive use of machinery made from iron, this 
production of so many machines for making 
machines—has had for one of its causes the 
abundance of the raw materials, coal and 
iron; has had for another of its causes the 
insular position which has favored peace and 
the increase of industrial activity. There 
have been moral causes at work, too. With- 
out that readiness to sacrifice present ease to 
future benefit, which is implied by enterprise, 
there would not only have never arisen the ma- 
chine in question, but there would never have 
arisen the multitudinous improved instruments 
and processes that have made it possible. 
And, beyond the moral traits which enterprise 
presupposes, there are those presupposed by 
efficient coéperation. Without mechanical en- 
gineers who fulfilled their contracts tolerably 
well, by executing work accurately, neither 
this machine itself nor the machines that 
made it could have been produced; and, 
without artisans having considerable consci- 
entiousness, no master could insure accurate 
work, Try to get such products out of an 
inferior race, and you will find defective char- 
acter an insuperable obstacle. So, too, will 
you find defective intelligence an insupera- 
ble obstacle. The skilled artisan is not an 
accidental product, either morally or intel- 
lectually. The intelligence needed for mak- 
ing 2 new thing is not everywhere to be found ; 
nor is there everywhere to be found the ac- 
curacy of perception and nicety of execution, 
without which no complex machine can be so 
made that it will act. Exactness of finish in 
machines has developed pari passu with ex- 
actness of perception in artisans. Inspect 
some mechanieal appliance made a century ago, 
and you may see that, even had all other re- 
quisite conditions been fulfilled, want of the 
requisite skill in workmen would have been a 
fatal obstacle to the production of an engine 
requiring so many delicate adjustments. So 
that there are implied in this mechanical 
achievement, not only our slowly-generated 
industrial state, with its innumerable prod- 
ucts and processes, but also the slowly-mould- 
ed moral and intellectual natures of masters 
and workmen. Has nothing now been for- 
gotten? Yes, we have left out a whole divis- 
ion of all-important social phenomena—those 
which we group as the progress of knowledge. 
Along with the many other developments 
that have been necessary antecedents to this 
machine, there has been the development of 
science. The growing and improving arts of 
all kinds have been helped up, step after step, 
by those generalized experiences, becoming 
ever wider, more complete, more exact, which 
make up what we call mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, ete. Without a considerably de- 
veloped geometry, there could never have 
been the machines for making machines ; 
still less this machine that has proceeded 
from them. Without a developed physics, 
there would have been no steam-engine to 
move these various automatic appliances, 
primary and secondary ; nor would the many 
implied metallurgiec processes have been 
brought to the needful perfection. And, in 
the absence of a developed chemistry, many 
of the requirements, direct and indirect, could 
not have been adequately fulfilled. So that, 
in fact, this organization of knowledge which 








began with civilization had to reach some- 
thing like its present stage before such a ma- 
chine could come into existence, supposing 
all other prerequisites to be satisfied. Surely 
we have now got to the end of the history. 
Not quite; there yet remains an essential 
factor. No one goes on year after year 
spending thousands of pounds, and much 
time, and persevering through disappoint- 
ment and anxiety, without a strong motive: 
the “ Walter Press” was not a mere four de 
force. Why, then, was it produced? To 
meet an immense demand with great prompt- 
ness—to print, with one machine, sixteen 
thousand copies per hour. Whence arises 
this demand? From an extensive reading- 
public, brought in the course of generations 
to have a keen morning-appetite for news of 
all kinds—merchants who need to know the 
latest prices at home and the latest telegrams 
from abroad ; politicians who must learn the 
results of last night’s division, be informed 
of the latest diplomatic move, and read the 
speeches at a meeting; sporting-men who 
look for the odds and the result of yesterday’s 
race ; ladies who want to see the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. And, on asking the ori- 
gin of these many desires to be satisfied, 
they prove to be concomitants of our social 
state in general—its trading, political, philan- 
thropic, and other activities ; for, in societies 
where these are not dominant, the demand 
for news of various kinds rises to no such in- 
tensity. See, then, how enormously involved 
is the genesis of this machine as a sociologi- 
cal phenomenon. <A whole encyclopedia of 
mechanical inventions—some dating from the 
earliest times—go to the explanation of it. 
Thousands of years of discipline, by which 
the impulsive, improvident nature of the sav- 
age has been evolved into a comparatively 
self-controlling nature, capable of sacrificing 
present ease to future good, are presupposed. 
There is presupposed the equally long disci- 
pline by which the inventive faculty, almost 
wholly absent in the savage, has been evolved, 
and by which accuracy, not even conceived 
by the savage, has been cultivated. And there 
is further presupposed the slow political and 
social progress, at once cause and consequence 
of these other changes, that has brought us 
to a state in which such a machine finds a 
function to fulfil—Herbert Spencer. 


CYCLONES IN THE TROPICS. 


These sudden movements of the air are 
perhaps, after the great volcanic eruptions, 
the most terrible meteorological phenomena 
of our planet, and we cannot be astonished 
that in the mythology of the Hindoos, Rudra, 
the chief of winds and storms, should have 
ended by becoming, under the name of Siva, 
the god of destruction and death. Some days 
before the terrible hurricane is unchained, 
Nature, already gloomy and as if veiled, seems 
to anticipate a disaster. The little white 
clouds which float in the heights of air with 
the counter trade-winds are hidden under a 
yellowish or dirty-white vapor; the heavenly 
bodies are surrounded by vaguely-iridescent 
halos and heavy layers of clouds, which in 
the evening present the most magnificent 
shades of purple and goid, stretching far over 
the horizon, and the air is as stifling as if it 
came from the mouth of some great furnace, 
The cyclone, which already whirls in the up- 
per regions, gradually approaches the surface 
of the ground or water. Torn fragments of 
reddish or black clouds are carried furiously 
along by the storm which plunges and hurries 
through space; the column of mercury is 
wildly agitated in the barometer, and sinks 
rapidly; the birds assemble, as if to take 
counsel, then fly swiftly away, so as to escape 
the tempest that pursues them. Soon a dark 
mass shows itself in the threatening part of 
the sky; this mass increases, and spreads it- 








self out, gradually covering the azure with a 


. veil of a terrible darkness or a blood-colored 


hue. This is the cyclone which falls and 
takes possession of its empire, twisting its 
immense spirals around the horizon. The 
roaring of the sea and skies succeeds to this 
awful silence. 

The progress of the wind experiences 
much more resistance in the interior of con- 
tinents than on the seas; but the phenomena 
which are produced there during hurricanes 
are not less terrible. Buildings which occur 
in the path of the storm are razed to their 
foundations, the waters of rivers are arrested 
and flow back toward their source, isolated 
trees are torn up and plough the earth with 
their roots, the forests bend as if they formed 
but a single mass, and give to the tempest 
their broken branches and torn leaves. Even 
the grass is uprooted and swept from the 
ground. Innumerable fragments fly in the 
track of the hurricane like the waifs carried 
away by a fluvial or marine current. Ordi- 
narily, the action of electricity is added to 
the violence of the air in movement, to in- 
crease the ravages of the tempest. Some- 
times the flashes of lightning are so numer- 
ous that they fall in sheets like cascades of 
fire ; the clouds, and even the drops of rain, 
emit light; the electric tension is so strong 
that sparks have been seen, says Reid, to 
dart spontaneously from the body of a negro. 
An entire forest in St. Vincent's Isle was de- 
stroyed without a single trunk having been 
overthrown. In the same way, on the shores 
of Lake Constance, in Europe, a great num- 
ber of trees, which had remained upright in 
spite of the storm, were completely stripped 
of their bark. 

It is principally on the shores of islands 
and continents, where the tempest has not 
been retarded by the obstacles of the ground, 
that the effects of the storm are the most 
violent. It is there, too, that the greater 
number of human lives are destroyed in the 
general disaster ; for then the ships always 
repair to the ports, and in many places of the 
coast there are low lands which the waters, 
suddenly rising, inundate to a vast extent. 
Nevertheless, when the cyclone strikes against 
the mountains of a coast it cannot surmount 
them, and the regions situated beyond remain 
completely sheltered. Thus in the island of 
Réunion the hurricane only strikes one side 
of the island at the same time; too low to 
cross the mountains, it at first only devas- 
tates the plains situated on one side; but in 
its march across the sea the wind doubles 
the promontory that arrested it, and the rav- 
ages are instantly recommenced. Since the 
time of Columbus, the first European who 
contemplated the hurricanes of the Antilles, 
thousands of ships have been swallowed up 
during the revolving tempests of the tropical 
seas, either in the depths of the ports and 
roads, or in the seas that bathe the coasts of 
America, China, Hindostan, and the islands 
of the Indian Ocean. Such a cyclone as that 
of Calcutta in 1864, or of Havana in 1846, 
has shattered more than one hundred and 
fifty large ships in a few hours; such anoth- 
er catastrophe of the same kind, especially 
that which passed over the delta of the Gan- 
ges in October, 1737, drowneg more than 
twenty thousand persons in the rising waters. 

In the midst of the ocean the dangers 
which ships run are less than in badly-en- 
closed roads of the coast; but the sensations 
experienced by the seamen must be all the 
more lively, by their being completely isolated 
and lost in the awful whirlwind. Around 
them the daylight is darkened, and darker 
than night one might say, since the little light 
that still remains serves only to show the 
gloom. The winds which howl and whistle, 
the waves which dash against each other, the 
masts bending and breaking, the groaning of 
the timbers of the ship, all these numberless 
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sounds are mixed and confused in a terrible 
despairing wail, drowning even the peals of 
thunder. The sea no longer rolls in large and 
mighty waves, but boils over like an enor- 
mous caldron, heated by the fire of subma- 
rine volcanoes. The low clouds, creeping 
above the waters, often emit a lurid light that 
one would say was the reflection of some in- 
visible Gehenna; at the zenith appears, sur- 
rounded by darkness, a whitish space which 
sailors have named “ the eye of the tempest,” 
as if they really saw a fierce god in the hur- 
ricane who descends from the sky to seize 
and destroy them. When, in the middle of 
this terrible storm, the sailors accept the 
strife with the elements, and, defying death, 
seek to manwuvre and steer their dismantled 
ship without sails or masts, they certainly 
furnish a sublime example of human great- 
ness. 

Among the effects that certain hurricanes 
have produced, there are several which would 
seem quite incredible, if the genius of man 
could not by means of powder and other ful- 
minating matters impress on the air a still 
greater rapidity, and give it thus, though in 
very limited spaces, a force of destruction 
superior to that of the tempest. On the 26th 
of July, 1825, during the hurricane of Guada- 
loupe, a gust of wind seized a plank an inch 
thick and sent it through the trunk of a palm- 
tree sixteen inches thick. In the same way, 
in a lesser whirlwind which passed near Cal- 
cutta, a bamboo was hurled through a wall 
of a yard and a half in thickness; that is to 
say, the breath of air in movement over this 
point had a force equal to that of a six-pound- 
er. At St. Thomas, in 1837, the fortress 
which defends the entrance of the port was 
demolished as if it had been bombarded. 
Blocks of rock were torn from a depth of 
thirty or forty feet beneath the sea and flung 
on shore. Elsewhere, solid houses, torn from 
their foundations, have glided over the ground 
as if flying before the tempest. On the banks 
of the Ganges, on the coasts of the Antilles, 
and at Charleston, vessels have been stranded 
far from the shore in ~~ plains or in for- 
ests. In 1681 a vessel from Antigua was 
carried up the rocks three yards above the 
highest tides, and remained like a bridge be- 
tween two points of rock. In 1825, at the 
time of the t hurricane of Guadaloupe, 
the vessels which were in the road of Basse 
Terre disappeared, and one of the captains, 
happily escaping, recounted how his brig had 
been seized by the hurricane and lifted out 
of the water, so that he had, so to speak, 
“been shipwrecked in the air.” Broken fur- 
niture, and a quantity of ruins from the houses 
of Guadaloupe, were transported to Montser- 
rat over an arm of the sea fifty miles wide. 
From the mountains of St. Thomas the im- 
mense black whirlwind was seen from afar to 

across the sea, and over the islands of 
orto Rico and Santa Cruz. 

The most terrible cyclone of modern times 
is probably that of the 10th of October, 1780, 
which has been specially named “the great 
hurricane.” Starting from Barbadoes, where 
neither trees nor dwellings were left standing, 
it caused an English fleet anchored off St. 
Lucia to disappear, and completely ravaged 
this island, where six thousand persons were 
crushed under the ruins. After this, the 
whirlwind, fending toward Martinique, en- 
veloped a convoy of French transports, and 
sunk more than forty ships carrying four 
thousand soldiers; on land, the town of St.- 
Pierre and other places were completely razed 
by the wind, and nine thousand persons per- 
ished there. More to the north, Dominique, 
St. Eustatius, St. Vincent, and Porto Rico, 
were likewise devastated, and most of the 
vessels which were on the path of the cyclone 
foundered, with all their crews. Beyond Porto 
Rico the tempest bent to the northeast, tow- 
ard the Bermudas, and, though its violence 





had gradually diminished, it sunk several 
English war-ships returning to Europe. At 
Barbadoes, where the cyclone had commenced 
its terrible spiral, the wind was unchained 
with such fury that the inhabitants hidden in 
the cellars did not hear their houses falling 
above their heads; they did not even feel 
the shocks of earthquake which, according 
to Rodney, accompanied the storm. The 
rage of man was arrested before that of Na- 
ture. The French and English were then at 
war, and all the ships which the sea swallowed 
up were ladened with soldiers seeking to de- 
stroy one another. At the sight of such ruin 
the hatred of the survivors was calmed. The 
Governor of Martinique caused the English 
sailors, who had become his prisoners in con- 
sequence of the great shipwreck, to be set at 
liberty, declaring that, in the common danger, 
all men should feel as brothers.—“ The Ocean,” 
by Elisée Reclus, 


EVILS OF OVER-ACTIVITY. 


Civilized ages inherit the human nature 
which was victorious in barbarous ages, and 
that nature is, in many respects, not at all 
suited to civilized circumstances. A main 
and principal excellence in the early times of 
the human races is the impulse to action. 
The problems before men are then plain and 
simple. The man who works hardest, the 
man who kills the most deer, the man who 
catches the most fish—even later on, the man 
who tends the largest herds, or the man who 
tills the largest field—is the man who suc- 
ceeds; the nation which is quickest to kill 
its enemies, or which kills most of its ene- 
mies, is the nation which succeeds. All the 
inducements of early society tend to foster 
immediate action ; all its penalties fall on the 
man who pauses; the traditional wisdom of 
those times was never weary of inculcating 
that “delays are dangerous,” and that the 
sluggish man—the man “ who roasteth not 
that he took in hunting ”—will not prosper on 
the earth, and, indeed, will very soon perish 
out of it. And, in consequence an inabil- 
ity to stay quiet, an irritable desire to act di- 
rectly, is one of the most conspicuous failings 
of mankind. 

Pascal said that most of the evils of life 
arose from “man’s being unable to sit still 
ina room;” and, though I do not go that 
length, it is certain that we should have been 
a far wiser race than we are if we had been 
readier to sit quiet—we should have known 
much better the way in which it was best to 
act when we came to act. The rise of physi- 
cal science, the first great body ef practical 
truth provable to all men, exemplifies this in 
the plainest way. If it had not been for quiet 
people, who sat still and studied the sections 
of the cone, if other quiet people had not sat 
still and studied the theory of infinitesimals, 
or other quiet people had not sat still and 
worked out the doctrine of chances, the most 
“ dreamy moonshine,” as the purely practical 
mind would consider, of all human pursuits ; if 
“idle star-gazers”’ had not watched long and 
carefully the motions of the heavenly bodies— 
our pa he astronomy would have been im- 
possible, and, without our astronomy, “our 
ships, our colonies, our seamen,” all which 
makes modern life modern life could not have 
existed. Ages of sedentary, quiet, thinking 
people were required before that noisy exist- 
ence began, and without those pale prelimi- 
nary students it never could have been brought 
into being. And nine-tenths of modern sci- 
ence is, in this respect, the same: it is the 
produce of men whom their contemporaries 
thought dreamers—who were laughed at for 
caring for what did not concern them—who, 
as the proverb went, “walked into a well 
from looking at the stars”—who were be- 
lieved to be useless, if any one could be such. 
And the conclusion is plain that, if there had 





been more such people, if the world had not 
laughed at those there were, if rather it had 
encouraged them, there would have been a 
great accumulation of proved science ages be- 
fore there was. It was the irritable activity, 
the “ wish to be doing something,” that pre- 
vented it. Most men inherited a nature too 
eager and too restless to be quiet and find 
out things; and even worse—with their idle 
clamor they “disturbed the brooding hen,” 
they would not let those be quiet who wished 
to be so, and out of whose calm thought much 
good might have come forth. 

If we consider how much science has done 
and how much it is doing for mankind, and if 
the over-activity of men is proved to be 
the cause why science came so late into the 
world, and is so small and scanty still, that 
will convince most people that our over-ac- 
tivity is a very great evil. But this is only 
part, and perhaps not the greatest part, of the 
harm, that over-activity does. As I have 
said, it is inherited from times when life was 
simple, objects were plain, and quick action 
generally led to desirable ends. If A kills B 
before B kills A, then A survives, and the 
human race is a race of A’s. But the issues 
of life are plain no longer. To act rightly in 
modern society requires a great deal of pre- 
vious study, a great deal of assimilated infor- 
mation, a great deal of sharpened imagina- 
tion ; and these prerequisites of sound action 
require much time, and, I was going to say, 
much “lying in the sun,” a long period of 
“ mere passiveness.” Even the art of killing 
one another, which at first particularly trained 
men to be quick, now requires them to be 
slow. A hasty general is the worst of gen- 
erals nowadays; the best is a sort of Von 
Moltke, who is passive, if any man ever was 
passive; who is “ silent in seven languages ;” 
who possesses more and better accumulated 
information as to the best way of killing peo- 
ple than any one who ever lived. This man 
plays a restrained and considerate game of 
chess with his enemy. I wish the art of 
benefiting men had kept pace with the art of 
destroying them; for, though war has be- 
come slow, philanthropy has remained hasty. 
The most melancholy of human reflections, 
perhaps, is that, on the whole, it is a question 
whether the benevolence of mankind does 
most good or harm. Great good, no doubt, 
philanthropy does, but then it also does great 
evil. It augments so much vice, it multiplies 
so much suffering, it brings to life such great 
populations to suffer and to be vicious, that 
it is open to argument whether it be or be 
not an evil to the world, and this is entirely 
because excellent people fancy that they can 
do much by rapid action—that they will most 
benefit the world when they most relieve their 
own feelings ; that as soon as an evil is seen 
“ something ” ought to be done to stay and 
prevent it. One may incline to hope that the 
balance of good over evil is in favor of benev- 
olence ; one can hardly bear to think that it 
is not so; but anyhow it is certain that there 
is a most heavy debit of evil, and that this 
burden might almost all have been spared us 
if philanthropists as well as others had not 
inherited from their barbarous forefathers a 
wild passion for instant action. 

Even in commerce, which is now the main 
occupation of mankind, and one in which 
there is a ready test of success and failure 
wanting in many higher pursuits, the same 
disposition to excessive action is very appar- 
ent to careful observers. Part of every mania 
is caused by the impossibility to get people 
to confine themselves to the amount of busi- 
ness for which tieir capital is sufficient, and 
in which they can engage safely. In some de- 
gree, of course, this is caused by the wish to 
get rich; but in a considerable degree, too, 
Yy the mere love of activity. There is a 
greater propensity to action in such men than 
they have the means of gratifying. Opera 
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tions with their own capital will only occupy 
four hours of the day, and they wish to be ac- 
tive and to beindustrious for eight hours, and 
so they are ruined. If they could only have 
sat idle the other four hours, they would have 
been rich men. The amusements of mankind, 
at least of the English part of mankind, teach 
the same lesson. Our shooting, our hunting, 
our travelling, our climbing, have become la- 
borious pursuits. It is a common saying 
abroad that “an Englishman’s notion of a 
holiday is a fatiguing journey ;” and this is 
only another way of saying that the immense 
energy and activity which bave given us our 
place in the world have in many cases de- 
scended to those who do not find in modern 
life any mode of using that activity, and of 
venting that energy.—Bagehot’s “ Physics and 
Politics.” 


THE CHURCH-PORCH. 


The entrance to the people’s quarter of a 
rural church is clothed with pleasant associa- 
tions and picturesque memories. It is the 
lounging-place of village gossips waiting the 
arrival of their pastor; the covered place 
where children congregate to prattle and play 
in wet weather; the cool nook to which 
the superannuated peasant retires from the 
scorching sun to slumber tranquilly. Cen- 
tury after century worshippers of every de- 
gree have passed beneath its roof for spirit- 
ual edification, or, in pre-Reformation days, 
for social diversion. In old time it was the 
ante-chapel in which babes were christened, 
and the solemn words of funereal offices read 
over the coffins of the dead. Lovers have 
especial reason to think tenderly of the 
- church-porch as the part of the sacred build- 
ing in or before which the young men and 
maidens were made husbands and wives. 
Nowadays engaged girls dream of “ going to 
church.” In feudal England they dreamt of 
visiting the church-porch. 

Learned historians, speaking without con- 
clusive evidence, maintain that the custom of 
joining lovers in wedlock at the porch arose 
in the Norman period of our history, and that 
marriages were not celebrated in the church 
before the last year of the twelfth century.* 
Drawing between the Anglo-Saxon benedic- 
tion and the later marriage-service a distinc- 
tion, by no means so obvious as they declare 
it to be, these writers about darkened times 
insist that the Anglo-Saxons of Christian date 
always performed their matrimonial rites in 
private houses, and forbore to march to 
church with the music and pomp of later 
wedding celebrants. Marriage being then a 
strictly civil institution, they observed it at 
home, without visiting the precincts of God’s 
house. 

But I am disposed to think that, in as- 
serting so positively what they cannot prove, 
the historians mistake evidence of a custom’s 
existence for proof of its origin. It is ad- 
mitted that the later Anglo-Saxons celebrated 
their marriages with appropriate display, and 
were careful to secure for brides and grooms 
the benefits of sacerdotal benediction. The 
bride was waited on by her maids; she wore 
flowers on her head and ornaments on her 
person; and she was conveyed to her hus- 
band’s house in a procession of her friends, 
who sometimes omitted to protect her from 
the rude jests and distasteful pleasantries of 
practical jokers. The groom was clad brave- 
ly, and attended by his choicest comrades, 
There was the ceremony of handfasting, ac- 
companied with the exchange of solemn 
words, still preserved in our matrimonial of- 
fice. Not seldom, also, the care-cloth was 
held over the joyful couple, while the priest 
pronounced a blessing on their union. This 

* Innocent III. is said to have been the 


who first ordained the celebration of the mat: a 
nial rite in the church. 














last fact indicates no undue jealousy of sa- 
cerdotal interference with a secular contact. 
The action of the Anglo-Saxon Church in 
regulating betrothals and looking after the 
interests of married women shows even more 
forcibly that social opinion was disposed 
to regard matrimony as falling within the 
province of clerical influence. Under these 
circumstances, it seems probable that the 
customs of the porch which existed in Nor- 
man England may have been general, if not 
universal, before the Conquest. 

Anyhow, those customs were the mode of 
English people in the twelfth century; from 
which time till the Reformation of the Church, 
wedlock was usually performed at the en- 
trance of the people’s quarter, and celebrated 
with priestly prayers and blessings at the 
foot of the high altar. The reader of Ead- 
mer’s account of Henry I.’s wedding with 
Matilda of Scotland, in the first year of that 
century, sees the gorgeous masses of dazzling 
women and bright chivalry, swaying to and 
fro in waves of light and color, who had hast- 
ened from every quarter of the realm to wit- 
ness the union of their sovereign and the 
royal lady. He hears the authoritative voice 
of Anselm making the customary inquiries of 
groom and hride, and surveys the crowd of 
dignified ecctesiastics stationed behind and 
on either side of their primate. Edward I.’s 
marriage at the door of Canterbury Cathedral 
is another of the several royal weddings 
whose pomp and splendor are commemorated 
by the annalists of feudal England. 

The marriages of our princes in that pe- 
riod may have been richer in the glow and 
glitter of pageantry, but they were scarcely 
more abundant in picturesqueness than the 
weddings of the nobility and inferior gentry. 
It is pleasant to imagine the gay and ani- 
mated appearance presented by the precinct 
of a cathedral or by a country church-yard in 
the days of the Plantagenets on the marriage 
of a gentle girl, boasting no grander pedigree 
than a line of gallant knights, with a groom 
of similar extraction, who has brought from 
foreign wars an honorable name, and a body 
trained to excel in manly sports and courtly 
pastimes by the discipline of martial ser- 
vice. . .. 

The old custom of marrying at the porch 
has, in these later days, been followed by in- 
quiries and conjectures respecting its origin. 
Brand, the industrious collector of historical 
flotsam and jetsam, suggests that the practice 
may have come to us from the ancient Etrus- 
cans, who were always married in the street, 
at the doors of their houses, a suggestion 
which shows how a shrewd investigator will 
sometimes travel a long way to look in vain 
for what he might have found at the threshold 
of his own house. Other writers, with less 
learning and more absurdity—unaware that 
in feudal England the church-nave was 
used for commercial business and hilarious 
entertainments as well as for religious pur- 
poses—insist that the clergy had too fine a 
delicacy and sense of decorum to accord un- 
der the actual roof of the temple permission 
to man and woman to become husband and 
wife. 

Without having recourse to the ancient 
Etruscans or modern prudery, the reader 
may rightly account for the practice of the 
porch by regarding it as a relic of the reluc- 
tance with which our forefathers allowed the 
affairs of a civil institution to pass into the 
hands of the spirituality, and as an illustration 
of the jealousy with which they preserved the 
memory of its secular origin, while gratefully 
consenting to accept for its advantage the 
blessings of the Church. By performing the 
civil rite outside the walls of the church they 
declared the fundamental nature of the matri- 
monial contract, and asserted the doctrine of 
the common law of the land respecting its in- 
vention and purpose. At the same time, with 











piety, in which they were never deficient, our 
forefathers were well pleased that lawful mat- 
rimony should be converted into holy wed- 
lock by the benediction of the clergy.—Jeaf- 
Sreson’s “ Brides and Bridals,” 
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HESE are discouraging days to the 
fast-vanishing old school of diplomacy. 

The breast of the diplomat is no longer, as 
of yore, the safe repository of grave state- 
secrets, of the skeletons in royal closets, and 
the dark intrigues of ministerial cabinets. 
Where his predecessor was taciturn, and con- 
veyed as much mystery, by his few utter- 
ances, as Lord Burleigh by the shake of his 
head, he himself is loquacious, anxious to 
clear his skirts of disastrous consequences, 
fond of imparting startling revelations, and 
proud to parade his knowledge of the inner 
wheels of the world’s politics to an eager 
public. The diplomatists of our day, too, 
employ language rather to pad and amplify 
than to conceal their thoughts. How Tal- 
leyrand would have shivered to behold the 
treasured enigmas of diplomacy exposed to 
the vulgar gaze! and how Metternich would 
have groaned under the thick volumes of 
diplomatic revelations which now appear in 
rapid succession! The Franco-German War 
has produced an abundant crop of these 
documents, especially from the French side. 
First, Ollivier unburdened himself, and es- 
sayed to ward off the responsibility of having 
brought upon his country so much woe; then 
came Benedetti, protesting and revealing, ex- 
pansive and indignantly diffuse ; now, finally, 
Gramont, fearing for the honor of his ancient 
name, appears to cast the blame of disaster 
on Austrian heads, and to quote damaging 
dispatches against that perfidious power. 
Whatever old-fashioned diplomacy may lose, 
however, in dignity and prestige, people in 
general gain much, by the indiscretion of the 
modern school, that is valuable of contem- 
poraneous history, the real character of pub- 
lic men, and the motives and purposes of 
courts. Few books recently published, for 
instance, teem with more that is curious and 
entertaining than the journal of M. Henri 
d’Ideville, who was for some time French 
secretary of legation at the court of Victor 
Emmanuel. This young diplomat is charm- 
ingly frank, naive, and minute, in his descrip- 
tions of men and things in Italy in the days 
of Cavour ; and his comments upen the living 
of both sexes are, no doubt, more interesting 
to his readers than they are agreeable to the 
famous originals of his portraits. M. d’Ide- 
ville seems to have no expectation of resum- 
ing the official relations at Rome which he 
enjoyed at Turin ; else it is possible he might 
not have spoken of the “gallant king” of 
Italy as “a braggadocio, with no great re- 
gard for truth, and very indiscreet;” nor 
would he, perhaps, have been at so much 
pains to confide to the world the singular re- 
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lations of Madame Bonaparte-Ratazzi with M. 
de Solms, her first spouse. We learn from 
him, however, a great deal that is piquant 
and graphically entertaining about the Pied- 
montese court, its royal personages, its 
beauties, its statesmen, and its inner life. 
Victor Emmanuel, it seems, is boastful of 
his twenty-two wounds, of his perilous ven- 
tures by flood and field, and of his success- 
ful gallantries; hates ceremony and state- 
dinners, rips out his thoughts with indiscreet 
vehemence, attributes to himself the great 
events which have united Italy, yet is “ jeal- 
ous of his prerogatives, and justly penetrated 
with the nobility and antiquity of his race.” 
Cavour is spoken of as having been passion- 
ate in his affections, easily infatuated with 
people, but “capricious as a child” in these 
likings. Toward his enemies he was ironical, 
contemptuous, even insulting. M. d’Ideville 
gives us a romantic portrait of the Countess 
de Castiglione, whom the European capitals, 
with little dissent, united in pronouncing the 
most beautiful woman of her time. He speaks 
of “the strange beauty of the woman, the 
perfect harmony of her form and features,” 
which “seize and surprise, but admiration 
excludes every other sentiment.” She af- 
fected asceticism, and lived retired in the 
Villa Gloria, in the neighborhood of Florence, 
separated from her husband, and apparently 
contemptuous of the homage of society. She 
was quite confidential with M. d’Ideville, and 
related her conversation with the count on 
his proposing to marry her; which—the fact 
that the lady is still living—does not prevent 
the effusive secretary from jotting down in 
his published journal. The brilliant and ec- 
centrio Madame Ratazzi ‘= portrayed with 
equal frankness, as well as her husband, who 
has since been Prime-Minister of Italy. One 
of M. d’Ideville’s best descriptions is that of 
the scene in the Italian Chamber when Gari- 
baldi made his first appearance as a deputy 
and uttered his maiden speech. The scene 
was an impressive one, and was heightened 
by the old hero’s sudden transition from 
painfully stumbling and stuttering over his 
notes to an extempore harangue full of fire 
and passion; to which Ricasoli replied with 
so much eloquence that Cavour was affected 
to tears, and declared, as he left the Cham- 
ber, “as if struck with a sudden presenti- 
ment,” that, “if I should die to-morrow, my 
successor has been found.” He did die with- 
in two months, and Ricasoli, true enough, 
succeeded him. M. d’Ideville has much that 
is charming to read about Italian society in 
the days of his secrétariat, especially that of 
Turin and Milan. The Turinese aristocracy 
are very exclusive ; and the “‘ Whist Society,” 
the principal club, is restricted to military 
officers and nobles. 
ladies of the capital of Piedmont are not per- 
mitted to appear in the salons of their elders, 
but are somewhat compensated for this restric- 
tion by an annual ball, to which they may in- 
vite their gentlemen friends, at which their 
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mammas must be present, but from which 
the patresfamilias are excluded. Milanese 
society, on the other hand, is very liberal as 
well as very gay; and M. d’Ideville goes into 
raptures over the piquant wit, beauty, and 
grace of the Lombard duchesses and count- 
esses. He speaks of the society of Parma 
as dull and poverty-stricken, and says that, 
when the duchess gave a ball, she used 
to send to Paris for a supply of dresses, 
which she distributed among the ladies of 
her diminutive but punctilious court. The 
ex-Empress Marie Louise is still remembered 
there with affection, despite her later eccen- 
tricities and extravagances. 


Last week we expressed our dissent 
from certain views held by a writer in Pall 
Mall Gazette in regard to the legal coercion 
of morals. The author of the Gazette contri- 
butions writes well, and often with no little 
suggestiveness ; but we must again arraign 
his hasty and, as we think, unsound philoso- 
phy. We find, in one of his letters, the fol- 
lowing comments : 





“There are events in every man’s life 
which might easily have been otherwise, but 
which give their whole color to it. A happy 
marriage, which might have been prevented 
by any one of numberless accidents, will lead 
a man to take a cheerful view of life. Some 
secret stab in the affections, of which two or 
three people only are aware, may convert a 
man who would otherwise have been satisfied 
and amiable into a stoic, a sour fanatic, or a 
rebel against society, as the case may be. If 
Dante had been personally happy, or Shake- 
speare personally wretched, if Byron had mar- 
ried Miss Chaworth, if Voltaire had met with 
no personal ill-usage, their literary influence 
would have been very different.” 

It has long been a favorite exercise with 
many people to speculate upon the changes 
that would have occurred in the world’s his- 
tory if certain apparently minor events had 
not occurred. Accident, or some form of ex- 
ternal interposition in affairs, has been sup- 
posed to have greatly influenced, not only the 
fortunes of individuals, but the destinies of 
states. The large and the important are as- 
sumed to have been the products of the triv- 
ial, the accidental, the capricious, the inci- 
dental, the foreign; some little incident, com- 
ing unexpectedly into the course of events, has 
been supposed to change the natural course 
of things, and determine new and unforeseen 
results. Now, absolutely, there is no philos- 
ophy more false than this, much as it has en- 
tertained the imaginations of historians and 
critics. It may be safely set down that every 
event is a direct natural product of fully ade- 
quate causes. We may not be able always 
to trace those causes, or we may find it more 
dramatic and sensational to imagine a capri- 
cious Fate interfering in affairs; but wise 
and searching philosophy discovers that all 
things develop out of preéxisting conditions, 
sufficient to fully account for their existence. 
“If Dante had been personally happy, or 
Shakespeare personally wretched,” says the 
writer whom we have quoted—but the im- 





mensity of this “if!” Does that writer sup- 
pose that men are made happy or unhappy 
by purely accidental circumstances? Cannot 
he understand that this must depend upon 
temperament—for which a long ancestry is 
responsible ; and upon education—for which 
not only the man’s birth and immediate sur- 
roundings, but the entire social conditions of 
his time, are responsible? A marriage, in 
the first place, is made happy or unhappy, not 
by accident, but as a consequence of a great 
many elements in the two natures united ; and, 
in the second place, whether an unhappy mar- 
riage is to make one a “sour fanatic” or not 
depends upon the constituents of the person’s 
mind. Men become “ sour fanatics” because 
of inborn tendencies coupled with influences 
of education; one man is sweetened and 
chastened by disappointment, another is 
soured by it only when his natural qualities 
permit. If every man’s nature were to be 
colored by external incidents in his career, 
disappointment, ere this, would have filled 
the world with “ rebels against society "—for 
who escapes the common fate in this particu- 
lar? Dante and Shakespeare and Byron and 
Voltatre were the products of an immense 
number of underlying conditions. Even the 
very so-called incidents that are supposed to 
have colored their natures were direct results 
of those conditions. And what is true of in- 
dividuals is also true of states. No man in 
history is supposea to have so personally 
controlled the fortunes of empires as Napo- 
leon I.; and yet this most conspicuous in- 
stance of seemingly mere personal will, born 
of chance, and accidental conditions, was 
rendered possible only by a vast range of 
antecedents not yet even fully mastered. 
The whole political and social history of 
Europe is involved in the causes. Great 
men, or men thrust into great positions, are 
inevitably outgrowths of prior conditions, 
fully ample to account for their power, their 
successes, and their influence. It is idle for 
us to assume that our destinies are made by 
chance incidents, or that civilization has been 
developed, colored, thwarted, or controlled 
by accident or mere incidental influences.* 
The oak may seem to be the product of the 
acorn, whereas the imagination is incapable 
of grasping all the elements that have deter- 
mined its growth—heat and the cause of 
heat, moisture and the cause of moisture, soil 
and its constituents, with all the operations 
that led to its formation; we fairly need all 
the sciences to explain it. Is this trite? No 
doubt, it will be judged so—but some of us 
need to discover, in these well-known condi- 
tions of natural phenomena, the parallels of 
similar multiplicity and far-extending causes 
in the life of men and the growth of empires. 





* The reader will find, in the department of 
“* Miscellany’ for this week, an extract from & 
recent paper by Hersert Spencer, which ad- 
mirably illustrates the multifarious and complex 
causes that enter into every social result. 
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—— There is an earnest, and, to a great 
degree, a praiseworthy desire throughout the 
community for the reduction of postage. 
Government is asked to establish penny- 
postage, already proved to be so successful in 
England. But it may be doubted if there is 
that analogy between the two countries which 
would justify the reduction of thirty-three 
per cent. on letter-postage this side the 
Atlantic. During the past fiscal year, the 
English post-office has received twenty-two 
millions of dollars, of which eleven millions 
have been profit. During the same year, the 
American office has also received twenty-two 
millions, and has lost five millions more. 
The greatest distance an English letter can 
travel is from Lissard’s Point to the Shetland 
Isles—not far from five hundred miles. An 
American letter, posted at Bangor, may travel 
four thousand miles before it reaches Oregon, 
and seven hundred more before it rests in 
Alaska. The average transportation of an 
English letter is within one hundred miles; 
that of an American letter double tbat dis- 
tance. And, while the chief expense of let- 
ters is undoubtedly in the handling, yet the 
carriage of seven hundred millions of letters 
a year two hundred miles instead of one, is 
an item that cannot be neglected. All English 
postal improvements have been made while 
the department was pecuniarily successful ; 
it always had a margin for any loss likely to 
accrue. During the past six years, the Amer- 
ican office has cost government twenty-six 
millions of dollars more than its receipts. 
The department should be at least self-sus- 
taining before it commences uncertain experi- 
ments. Two-cent postage is sure to be estab- 
lished in this country as soon as the franking 
privilege is abolished; for the payment of 
franked letters would pay three-quarters 
of a cent on every letter franked and un- 
franked ; it would add nearly, if not quite, 
five millions of dollars to the postal treasury, 
and make it at once self-supporting. The 
effect of long travel and a sparse popu- 
lation may be seen in the postal receipts, 
studied by States: New York nets an annual 
profit of nearly a million and a half of dol- 
lars; Massachusetts adds over six hundred 
thousand niore; but Texas loses half a mill- 
ion of dollars a year; California four hun- 
dred thousand more, and Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Utah, and New Mexico, each piles up an annu- 
al debt of three hundred thousand dollars. 
Every letter posted in New Mexico pays 
three cents and costs eighty. It takes a 
great deal of such business to make it profita- 
ble! The social-science philosopher, who has 
studied the reports of the Commissioner of 
Education, finds the fact established there 
that general intelligence is the surest sup- 
port of the post-office. New England pays 
eighty-four cents postage per capita per an- 
num ; the coast planting States only nineteen 
cents; and yet the expense of the transpor- 
tation of a letter over the latter costs double 
that over New England. No State pays its 














postal expenses, the adult population of which 
contains more than eight per cent. of illiter- 
erate persons. The best foundation for penny 
postage in this country would be the passage 
of Mr. Hoar’s bill, now before the Senate, 
giving the proceeds of the sale of national 
lands to national education. 
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Our theatre-managers are going to 
economize in advertising by vacating the dead 
walls and abandoning their bill-boards. Their 
gay and often astonishing posters, the many 
colors and pictorial delineations of which af- 
ford so wild a delight to the small boy of our 
streets, are to pass away, and the gayety of 
our avenues suffer a corresponding eclipse. 
Bill-posting is threatened with a place among 
the “lost occupations,” of which Mr. Dodge 
recently told us in the JournaL; and not only 
bill-posting, but those vast bill-printing es- 
tablishments in Ann and Spruce streets, where 
the devices of color and the laws of pictorial 
effect are matters of daily and nightly study, 
must also seek out other avenues of utility ; 
that is, these things must come about if the 
managers adhere to their economical scheme. 
But will they? Posters are no doubt expen- 
sive, but the attention of the public must be 
secured some way, and, although modest an- 
nouncements will do for Mr. Booth or Mr. 
Wallack, the sersational dramas must be set 
forth with all the fascinations and allure- 
ments of brightly-colored type, and with star- 
tling illustrations of hair-breadth escapes. 
When we see trimmed, curled, and elegant 
Mr. Boucicault clinging to a rock in the sea, 
and holding in his arms the equally smooth, 
fastidiously-posed Miss Robertson, can we re- 
frain from rushing to the theatre, in order to 
see the upshot of the dramatic incident ? 
When we see a damsel clinging to a castle- 
wall, with the dreadful waters below threat- 
ening to engulf her, what number of us can 
remain content until we have beheld the dan- 
ger and witnessed the inevitable rescue? The 
managers will find they are banishing from 
the streets those reminders of their entertain- 
ments that awaken the interest of some, and 
revive that of others. 

But, if the managers save this large 
expense, and consign our board fences to an un- 
wonted dulness, can’t they compensate by a re- 
duction in the prices of admission? They are 
adhering now to the old war-time prices, and 
hence the cost of theatre-going is a severe 
tax to lovers of the drama. If it were only 
the question of a single admission, the matter 
would not be much; but it is not well for 
man to be alone at the theatre any more than 
elsewhere; and, when he must perforce con- 
vey to places of amusement not only the wife 
of his bosom, but that bosom companion’s 
bosom-friend, and all her kith and kin of the 
female kind; or, if he be of graver years, 
must march off with his daughters and his 
daughters’ inseparable companions — why, 
with a small retinue of eager pleasure-seek- 
ers thus to provide for, these modern high 
prices become a serious question, and often 
the amusement is foregone rather than the 
cost entailed. Managers complain of enor- 




















mous expenses, Salaries are high ; rents are 
doubled; wardrobes, scenery, and furniture, 
far more elaborate and costly than in former 
times—hence the necessity of high prices. 
But the managers must consider aggregate of 
receipts not details of prices. If a lower 
sum insure larger attendance, and at the end 
of a season equal or better profits, their end 
is attained, und the public better served. 

A movement has been made lately 
to devise means of inducing the Board of 
Education to introduce the German language 
as one of the regular studies in the common 
schools of this city. The study of this lan- 
guage is not now obligatory, but may be 
adopted in any of the public schools, like 
any other language, on the petition of thirty 
parents. We doubt the expediency of mak- 
ing a cnange in the regulations. No one will 
question the value of German to every man 
in our country, and we would like to see all 
of our youth thoroughly instructed in it; but 
scarcely an argument can be adduced in favor 
of its adoption in the regular course of study 
in our schools which will not hold equally 
good in regard to the French. Indeed, al- 
though German is spoken by more of our 
adopted citizens than French, the latter 
tongue is of far more general use abroad, 
and, notwithstanding Herr Bismarck, does 
not yet yield precedence to its Teutonic rival | 
as the universal language of diplomacy. If 
the study of the one is to be made obligatory, 
the other should receive a like treatment; 
but it is better to leave both optional, as at 
present. 





As an instance of the late Mr. For- 
rest’s professional study and of some of the 
difficulties that pertain to the histrionic art, we 
give an anecdote related to us by a friend of 
the great tragedian. Mr. Forrest was an al- 
most passionate admirer of Edmund Kean, 
whom he saw when the freshness of youth 
rendered impressions not only deep, but dufa- 
ble. He was in the habit of declaring that 
the marvellous beauty of Kean’s rendering of 
the famous Farewell in “Othello” was un- 
approachable. “I would give,” said the en- 
thusiastic tragedian, “ fifty dollars a week dur- 
ing my life, and secure the same amount after 
my death, to the man who could repeat those 
lines with the effect produced by Kean. I my- 
self have struggled to do so with all the study I 
could bestow and the skill I could command, 
and in vain. But once, and once only, did I 
succeed in approaching the ideal. It was at 
the Park Theatre. The house was crammed, 
and the audience unusually responsive. When 
I came to that speech, it seemed to me as if 
some Power inspired me—for an instant I 
felt and mastered the sentiment as Kean had 
done, and the people were fairly ablaze with 
excitement. They gave me five tremendous 
rounds. I went home delighted. At last, I 
thought, I had accomplished the feat which 
for years I had struggled for. But my ela- 
tion was premature. I never afterward could 
catch the sublime expression—the inspiration 
went as mysteriously as it came.” 

It has been said that the civiliza- 
tion and enterprise of a nation may be fairly 
estimated by the character of its roads. If 
this be true, we are behind not only the Ro- 
mans, those master road-builders of anti- 
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quity, but we must bow even to a people 
once on our own continent, of whom scarcely 
a tradition is left. In Peru exists the re- 
mains of a highway grander and more dura- 
ble than any that Roman skill ever devised, 
and which involved in its construction engi- 
neering difficulties unsurpassed, if equalled, 
by any met with in the building of our great 
transcontinental railway. This road, made 
of nicely-jointed flags of freestone laid in, 
cement, and covered with a bituminous mor- 
tar, now harder than the stone itself, was 
twenty feet in width, and stretched over 
mountainous and almost impassable regions 
two thousand miles, running from Quito to 
Cuzco, and thence southward into Chili. How 
many centuries it has lain there no man 
knows. The simple Indians whom Pizarro 
slaughtered had preserved no tradition of the 
Titans that built it. Whatever was the con- 
dition of this ancient people, in point of ma- 
terial and social advancement, this highway 
was commensurate with their civilization ; 
our roads are certainly not equal to ours. It 
is true that the railway has, to a certain ex- 
tent, done away with the necessity of wagon- 
roads on so grand a scale as the Appian Way, 
and the still more magnificent Peruvian high- 
way, but the demands of the present age re- 
quire, in certain localities, a more enduring 
pavement than any laid by ancient engineers ; 
“and this our civilization has not yet devised. 
None of the avenues of our cities can boast 
of a road-bed equal to the demands of modern 
transit. Every pavement yet laid in New 
York, unless we except that in Broadway, 
has proved, in many respects, a failure; and 
even the Broadway, which has stood the se- 
vere test to which it has been subjected bet- 
ter than any other we have so far tested, is 
now worn so smooth that horses find but an 
insecure foothold when the surface is moist 
or glazed with frost. Fallen horses, desper- 
ately struggling to regain their feet, is a sight 
far too common in this thoroughfare, and 
some remedy should be found for it, if it be 
among the possibilities of science to com- 
pass. A smooth, durable road-bed, on which 
horses shall find a firm foothold, is a neces- 
sity of our civilization; and he who shall 
give it to the world will be reckoned as one 
of the benefactors of his race. 
It is well known that bibliomania 
and kleptomania not unfrequently hunt in 
couples. When a great book-collector was 
exhibiting his treasures to the late Duke of 
Sussex, Queen Victoria’s uncle, he apologized 
to his royal highness for having to unlock 
each case. “Oh! quite right, quite right,” 
was the reassuring reply; “to tell the truth, 
['m a terrible thief.” Lockhart mentions, in 
his “ Life of Scott,” how some lines, sent to 
Sir Walter, with a present, from Byron, were 
placed by him beside it in one of the rooms 
at Holyrood, and disappeared, and he adds 
that he mentions the circumstance in the hope 
that he may henceforth at all events deprive 
the thief of the pleasure of displaying his 
plunder. A similar shameless spoliation has 
oceurred in London. When the splendid new 
public library of the corporation of London 
was thrown open in November, there was dis- 
played, among other treasures of its kind, a 
small mezzotint engraving of Venus, believed 








to be the only copy existing which was actu- 
ally printed on old London Bridge, in the 
days when it was crowded with stores, where 
it was sold by William Herbert, editor of 
“ Ames’s Typographical Antiquities,” who 
lived at the sign of the Golden Gate, under 
the piazza of the bridge. Thomson, in his 
“Chronicles of London Bridge,” mentions it 
as a great rarity. 

In the Journat of January 4th 
we referred to the English proneness to error 
in regard to things American. In the.same 
number of the JournaL we quoted, in the de- 
partment of “ Miscellany,” an extract from 
an article in Cornhill, relating to American 
women. Since then, we have been amused 
by some comments in the London Spectator 
in regard to the Cornhill article, wherein we 
discover that the freedom of intercourse be- 
tween the sexes, which forms largely the 
burden of the essay, is due to our American 
“inexorable habit of duel.” This bloody tri- 
bunal acts, in the imagination of the Specta- 
tor, as a warning to hot-blooded youth, re- 
straining him from all indiscretions by the 
responsibility it implies to the male relatives 
of the young lady whom he addresses. It is 
a pity that our English cousins cannot be- 
lieve in the virtue of the largest social liberty 
without assuming that some sort of coercive 
restraint is necessary in order to keep men 
within proper bounds. The “safety” that 
pertains to our American system of unre- 
strained intercourse is the growth of an es- 
tablished usage; if the English restraints 
were suddenly withdrawn, it is possible some 
of the evils that the Spectator fears would 
ensue; but in all things the largest liberty 
proves the best in the end. According to 
American experience, the women who are 
guarded, watched, restricted, socially im- 
prisoned, often make rash and indiscreet 
marriages in a sudden and impetuous bid for 
freedom; while with those who are left free 
to act, Nature’s instincts and the just senti- 
ments that spring up in a healthy mind are 
sufficient for prudence and restraint. 

In regard to European blunders 
about American affairs, one might find, if in- 
clined to undertake the search, almost endless 
instances. We had just written the above 
paragraph, when a grosser and more amusing 
illustration of transatlantic ignorance came 
to our notice. But this time it is a French- 
man. Sardou has written a new play, which 
purports to delineate American society. Its 
title is “ Uncle Sam.” The play opens in the 
saloon of a steamboat, which runs daily be- 
tween New York and Chicago! In addition 
to this, we are told that “ Newark is the most 
fashionable sea-bathing place in the United 
States!” But these errors of geography may 
be forgiven ; not some of the scenes purport- 
ing to depict American life and manners, as 
the marriage proposal, for instance. The 
hero, “in words that burn,” offers his hand 
to the object of his devotion, who interrupts 
him, in an icy tone, by asking, “ What are 
you worth?” “What? Eh? eh? How’s 
that?” “TI asked, are you rich?” “ Ah, yes, 
very rich; I have sixteen thousand dollars a 
year.” “ How is the capital invested?” “In 
government securities, real estate, vineyards.” 
“ Bordeaux vineyards?” “Yes; but, dearest 











Sarah—” “Is it one of the famous vine- 
yards? Does your vintage sell for much?” 
And yet, do we not, in America, commit simi- 
lar mistakes? Not in geography, perhaps; 
but, no doubt, some of the ideas about foreign 
social customs, which our writers so often 
recklessly publish, are amusing enough to our 
transatlantic brethren. 

It is a matter of deep regret to all, 
who connect the true worth of the suffrage 
with the education that enables the voter to 
cast his ballot intelligently, that the negro 
mind no longer has that intense thirst after 
knowledge that once pervaded it. It is the 
testimony of General Armstrong and other 
educators of colored youth that the desire 
after education which was once universal is 
now only general. The race have been quick 
to perceive that a little knowledge is almost 
a useless thing; and it has been impossible 
for them, scattered over wide plantations, to 
obtain more than a little. But the chief cause 
of this change is the perception that reading 
and writing do not confer the power they 
once ascribed to it. The education, which 
their old masters only allowed to the domi- 
nant race, was by them supposed to be the 
foundation of the suffrage and of all other 
political power. Raised suddenly to the 
same plane of political elevation with the 
white, the black man values the less that ed- 
ucation which was formerly supposed its 
stepping-stone. Nor is it unworthy of notice 
how the family names of the negro manifest 
that ignorance which takes all the unknown 
for the magnificent, and which, perhaps, may 
also be cited to show the attraction of that 
race toward either the good or the great. 
Washington is not an African patronymic, nor 
are there many Anglo-Saxon families of that 
name at the South. The first President was 
a Virginia slaveholder, a class which the ne- 
groes do not generally affect. Yet, so numer- 
ously has that name been adopted by the 
nameless through the Southern States, that, 
at one time, there were four hundred George 
Washingtons on the bounty-rolls of the 
Freedman’s Bureau. In the colored regiment, 
raised in the District of Columbia, there were 
three George Washingtons in Company D 
alone. And, as they were of the same color, 
nearly of the same age, and enrolled by the 
same recruiting-officer, the paymasters found 
it almost impossible to distinguish the paid 
from the unpaid. 

Dr. Doran, in “ A Lady of the Last 
Century,” just published in England, says that, 
in the days referred to, “there were two cir- 
cumstances to which all maidens looked for- 
ward as their probable but not equally desira- 
ble lot, namely, marriage and the small-pox!” 











Correspondence. 





“ Cart Benson,” who has always a happy 
suggestion to make, sends us three communi- 
cations bearing upon topics recently discussed 
in the Journat. They are as follows: 


The abuses current in English public 
schools are certainly due, in part, to a vein of 
brutality evolved by a slight over-cultivation 
of the animal, but there is another cause for 
them—the avarice of the masters. What 18 & 
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fag? A boy who is another boy’s servant. 
Why is he another boy’s servant? Because 
there are not servants enough to wait on the 
boys, clean their boots, etc.; therefore the 
large boys made the small boys “fag” for 
them. Why do the “ prefects” have to keep 
the school in order? Because there are not 
under-masters or ushers to exercise what cor- 
responds to tutorial and proctorial powers in a 
university ; therefore the older boys have an 
almost irresponsible monitorial power given 
them—and they exercise it, like boys, in a very 
rough and ready way. And why are there not 
servants and ushers in abundance? Because 
this would curtail the enormous salaries of the 
head-master and assistants. I say enormous; 
they are all very high according to a German, 
French, or American standard ; and the head- 
master derives from his various sources of 
emolument (the principal of which is board- 
ing pupils) six thousand pounds a year—thirty 
thousand dollars in gold. 

Of course, when any abuse has become es- 
tablished, there are plenty of old fogies to cry 
out that it is part of the English Constitution. 
Indeed, I have seen similar folly in other 
countries; and this reminds me that I have 
known young ladies’ schcols in America where 
the pupils were obliged to make their beds, 
because the mistress wanted to save the ex- 
pense of a chambermaid, 


The ungrammatical don’t for doesn’t, on 
which you have animadverted, threatens to 
establish itself despite all the efforts of our 
purists. And the reason is obvious. The 
analogous contracted forms won’t, can’t, shan’t, 
are the same in both numbers, and their in- 
fiuence of association is very great, especially 
in the case of won’t. He don’t seems to follow 
naturally from he won’t; it requires a certain 
effort of thought to recall the difference. 

In the history of languages, we often find 
ungrammatical forms establishing themselves 
sometimes in the teeth of logic, sometimes as 
if by an effort of natural logic to get the better 
of artificial grammar. In the former category, 
we may place the progress of none from a sin- 
gular pronoun to a pronoun of multitude (as it 
was in Dryden’s time), and thence to a plural 
pronoun. Of the latter class, I don’t know a 
better example than the French vous étes bon. 


The raw ham, of the German fondness for 
which Mr. Dodge speaks (and it és an excellent 
relish), is only comparatively raw, being al- 
ready smoked ; in fact, it is no more raw than 
the emoked beef once 80 common on American 
tea-tables. The Germans also eat raw (smoked) 
sausages, and the Russians smoked goose, 
which is even better, as a relish, than the 
ham, and have the additional advantage of not 
being subject to trichinia. 





Logical Registry, No. 67 UNIVERSITY CE, 
New Yor, December 2%, 1872. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

In No. 198 is an article on a subject cognate 
with this institution, viz., Heraldry; or, Coat- 
Armor. We do not suppose that this office 
was indicated in the article as “‘our own Na- 
tional Heralds’ College,” although the time 
may not be far distant when we shall grant 
and create “‘ coats-of-arms,” but on different 
grounds than are supposed by the writer in 
your JouRNAL. 

It appears to me that neither your writer, 
nor the author of the movement in Congress, 
has comprehended the true spirit of the sub- 
ject, nor the object and purpose of coat-ar- 
mor. As for “Mr. James Phillippe, of Bed- 
ford Row, London,” he can only be considered 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF HERALDRY AND sce | 





as one who denies the authenticity of all his- 


*Guillim” (1668), in connection with 
‘* Nisbet’s Cadency,” is undoubtedly the best 
authority in heraldry, and to him we must 
look for a correct definition. He says: “* Arms 
are tokens or resemblances signifying some 
act or quality of the bearer. Thus arms are 
hereditable marks or signs of honor, taken or 
granted by sovereign princes to reward and 
distinguish persons, families, and communi- 
ties in war and peace.” It will thus be seen 
that wealth has no connection with or claim to 
coat-armor. Nor any other than acts noble, 
and of value to the state or country, can entitle 
any person to “bear arms,” as it is called, 
which means to have a “ coat-of-arms” granted. 
This can be done in ¢his country with equal 
propriety as any other. It is only necessary 
that some such institution as this shall under- 
take to create and grant arms to such persons 
as have distinguished themselves by acts of 
bravery in war, or as inventors of articles of 
great public value, as, for instance, the late Pro- 
fessor Morse, and others. 

It was in the Thirty-ninth or Fortieth Con- 
gress that a resolution was introduced to “‘ tax 
armorial bearings and crests for internal reve- 
nue.” It was made in the Committee of the 
Whole, and was offered to the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means; but that 
committee very properly refused to add that 
item in their report to the House, and so the 
matter dropped. It may be found in the Con- 
gressional Globe for 1868. 

The Government, however, of this country 
has repeatedly evidenced its regard for emblem- 
atic adornment, as honorary rewards for dis- 
tinguished service, in the medals awarded by 
Congress for military, naval, and civil achieve- 
ments, and this is pure heraldry, as these med- 
als are preserved with the greatest care, and 
shown with pride. It is only necessary that 
the insignia on these medals be depicted on a 
shield, and that the holders adopt a motto and 
crest, which they are fully entitled to do, and 
have in this country heraldry full fledged. 

Very truly and respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Arsert WettEs, President. 





Piterary Hotes. 


EAN RAMSAY, who died at his residence 

in Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, December 

28th, was almost the last of the literati of the 
modern Athens who could be said to be a con- 
temporary of the many illustrious men who con- 
stituted a society that rendered the Scottish 
capital one of the most attractive residences in 
Europe between the years 1810 and 1840. Du- 
gald Stewart, Henry Mackenzie, Walter Scott, 
Francis Jeffrey, James Mackenzie, John Wil- 
son, the “‘ Ettrick Shepherd,” and John Gib- 
son Lockhart, are among those with whom 
Dean Ramsay was for many years in almost 
daily intercourse. He preached in St. John’s 
Cathedral within a few weeks of his decease; 
and, when the writer saw him in September 
last, the venerable author expressed great grat- 
ification on learning that his ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character’? were as popu- 
lar here as in his own country. More than 
thirty editions of this charming volume have 
been sold in Great Britain and the United 
States. Dean Ramsay was also the author of 
various other volumes, among which may be 
mentioned several collections of sermons, a 
memoir of Dr. Chalmers, and ‘* The Christian 
Life.” The deceased was the fourth son of 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, and was born at Bal- 








main, Kincardineshire, Scotland, in January, 
1798. For nearly half a century he was con- 
nected, as rector and dean, with St. John’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, and now rests in its 
burial-ground, by the side of his brother, Ad- 
miral Ramsay. It is a curious circumstance 
that neither Dean Ramsay, nor eny of his 
above-mentioned distinguished friends, has a 
son living to perpetuate his name, while the 
families of several are now extinct. 


As the production of good poetry usually 
demands more thought than can be given in 
the odd moments of a busy life, one could not 
expect a great deal from such a volume as Mr. 
MacKellar’s “‘Rhymes atween-times.”’ It is 
more abundant in promises of what the author 
might do than in satisfying work. There isa 
want of finish, in most of these ‘‘ Rhymes,” 
that is the natural result of the circumstances 
under which they were written—“ the between- 
times of life.” There are others good enough 
to stamp Mr. MacKellar as a man of consider- 
able poetic feeling. In the humorous vein he 
perhaps succeeds better than in serious work, 
and we are sorry he has given us so little in the 
former direction. ‘‘ The Editor sat in his Sano- 
tum"? displays wit, and rather more than the 
average polish of the work. The mechanical 
dress of the volume is worthy of note. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


The Atheneum raises a protest against the 
“indiscretion”? of Baron Stockmar’s ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,” just out in London, in publishing 
documents and secrets of state during the life- 
time of their authors. Baron Stockmar was 
physician to the royal family of England, and 
his son, in publishing these “‘ Memoirs,” has 
used all his materials without retrenchment. 
The “vain and meddlesome old gentleman,” 
as the Atheneum calls him, makes out Welling- 
ton to have been a pompous and rather weak- 
minded man, Lord Derby a frivolous aristo- 
crat, Palmerston an insane innovator, and Gui- 
zot a vain, irritable, and ambitious French- 
man, 


‘The Wandering Heir,” by Charles Reade, 
tells the story of an Irish nobleman’s son, who 
is tricked out of his inheritance and into slave- 
ry by an interested uncle, and meets with some 
remarkable adventures in his wanderings and 
in his efforts to regain his lost estate. The 
story, we are told, is an historical one, the time 
of the events forming its basis being a century 
and a half ago. Like certain other of the 
best-known tales of Mr. Reade, this one is 
crowded with incident, but abrupt in style, and 
engages interest rather by what is told than 
the manner of telling it. (Osgood & Co.) 


All who recognize the need of a revision of 
our English Bible will welcome the appearance 
of “The Revision of the English Version of 
the New Testament,” in which we have three 
distinct treatises by Canon Lightfoot, Arch- 
bishop Trench, and Bishop Ellicott, with an 
introduction by Dr. Philip Schaff. In this 
scholarly compendium the leading questions 
involved in the matter are discussed, briefly, 
but pointedly, and in a style suited to the gen- 
eral reader. The argument throughout is in 
support of the work of revision now going on 
in both this country and England. (Harpers,’ 


The second volume of the “ Memoirs of 
Moscheles,”’ -edited by his widow, has just 
been published at Leipsic. The work is re- 
plete with interesting information of the mu- 
sical events of the last half-century. Up to 
the day of his death, Moscheles kept a diary 
in which he recorded all his musical expe- 
riences; and his intercourse with Beethov 
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Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, gave 
him abundant facts and anecdotes to jot down. 


We hope the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage 
is doing much good as a preacher, but we 
fear his sermons will do little for literature. 
His eccentricities of style may be natural, but 
they are, nevertheless, objectionable, and are 
the more to be regretted since he would be suf- 
ficiently original and striking without them. 
It cannot be questioned but that Mr. Tal- 
mage’s ‘*Second Series of Sermons” (Har- 
pers) would be better, for cultured and un- 
cultured readers alike, if purged of their sen- 
sational flavor. But there is much in the vol- 
ume to compensate for its sins against taste. 


Russia has three great novelists besides 
Tourgueneff, but they are quite unknown 
outside of their native country. Their names 
are, Detleffy, the son of a German tailor of 
Moscow; Poszansky, an ex-officer of the Im- 
perial Guard, who has written four or five ex- 
cellent historical tales ; and Zuvallow, a Lithu- 
anian, who furnishes a number of Russian jour- 
nals with serial tales. 


Prince Napoleon has a number of books 
ready for the press, one of which is on the 
life and character of Robespierre. It is said 
that he withholds them from publication at 
the request of the ex-emperor. 


Count Schuvaloff will be the nominal author 
of the book of the Grand-duke Alexis on his 
voyage round the world. The book will be 
issued in magnificent style, in the French lan- 
guage, at St. Petersburg. 


Alexandre Dumas and George Sand have 
jointly written a tragedy, entitled “ Brutus,’’ 
which Victor Hugo says is superior to any 
tragedy ever written in modern times. 


William Morris is reported to be preparing 
a volume of Northern love-stories. He is as- 
-sisted by Mr. Magnusson. 





Scientific Hotes. 


cw illustrating the projecting power of ve- 

getable fibres when suddenly released 
from their natural tension, Mr. Thomas Meehan 
states that, while travelling through a wood, 
he was struck violently in the face by some 
seeds of Hamamelis Virginica, the common 
witch-hazel. In order to ascertain the cause 
of this projecting force, and, if possible, meas- 
ure its power, he gathered carefully a number 
ofthe capsules. Laying these on the floor, and 
causing them to be suddenly disturbed, he found 
that the seeds they contained were thrown from 
four to six, and, in one instance, as much as 
twelve feet away. The cause of this immense 
projecting power he found to be simply in the 
contraction of the horny albumen which sur- 
rounded the seed. The seeds were oval, and in 
a smooth, long envelop, and, when the albumen 
had burst and expanded enough to get just be- 
yond the middle, where the seed narrowed 
again, the contraction of the albumen caused the 
seed to slip out with great force; just as we 
would squeeze out an apple or orange seed from 
between the finger and thumb. Very similar to 
this action is that by which the pollen of the 
common New-England laurel is projected 
against the stigma of its own or adjacent blos- 
soms* the stamens being bent outward by 
the expanding petal until a point is reached 
where the slender rod is suddenly released, 
and, flying back to its normal erect position, 
scatters beyond it the light and delicate pol- 
len- powder. 





Dr. Campbell, president of Rutgers College, 
having discovered, beneath two horse-chest- 
nut trees in the “ campus,” great numbers of 
carpenter-bees, each with the head detached, 
directed the attention of Rev. Samuel Lock- 
wood, the eminent naturalist, to the fact, and 
a series of careful observations were made, with 
most interesting results. It was first noted 
that these bees were all of the same species, 
and were, moreover, all males or honey-gath- 
erers. The case at first appeared one of wan- 
ton massacre, the merciless executioners being 
common Baltimore orioles. On making a more 
thorough examination of these headless trunks, 
it was discovered that every body was empty, 
the insect having been literally eviscerated at 
the annular opening made at the neck by the 
separation of the head. The interesting fact 
disclosed by these observations is, that these 
birds had learned that the bodies of these par- 
ticular bees—the stingless males—were filled, 
or contained honey sipped from the blossoms 
of the horse-chestnut, and so they watched 
the insects till they were fully gorged, then, 
darting down upon them, snipped off their 
heads, and always at one place, the articula- 
tion, thus showing themselves acquainted with 
the anatomy of their victims as well as their 
habits, and taking advantage of both for the 
gratification of their love for sweets. 


Dr. Cope, of Dr. Hayden’s geological sur- 
vey, is said to have discovered in Nevada 
an extensive lake - basin that is believed to 
have been filled with fresh-water during the 
Tertiary period. The Humboldt River trav- 
erses the deepest portions of the old lake, 
and the deposits formed over its bottom have 
since been thrown into lines of upheaval by 
the elevation of the Ruby Mountain range. 
These strata are very thi, and two seams of 
eannel-like coal have been laid bare by exca- 
vations. This is the most western limit of 
coal east of the Nevada range, and its discov- 
ery is one of decided promise to the railroad 
and industrial interests of the Territory. The 
fact that the lake wus of fresh water is deter- 
mined by the character of the fossils found in 
the numerous strata of shales. The fishes 
are all of the fresh-water types, and certain of 
them are closely allied to existing genera. One 
of the species is related to the Bull Minnows, 
the main point of difference being that they 
have bristle-like bodies instead of ordinary 
scales. The insects are chiefly mosquitoes and 
long-legged flies. 


The Boston Advertiser notices certain curi- 
ous results of experiments made upon charred 
papers and documents obtained from safes that 
proved worthless in the great fire. It has been 
found that, what paper-makers call poor paper, 
that is, paper containing clay as an adultera- 
tion, stood the best test, owing to the presence 
of this inorganic substance. The gilding on 
the account-books burnt and charred remained 
as bright and clear as when the books were 
new. With charred papers, which could not 
be made transparent by light, it was found, af- 
ter the employment of weak sulphuric acid, 
oxalic acid, glycerine, and other liquids, that, 
when moistened to a certain stage, the lines, 
words, and figures, became legible through a 
magnifying glass. It was also observed that 
the figures made with lead-pencils were more 
durable and easily distinguished than those 
of ink. In certain of these examinations, pho- 
tography was used to great advantage. 


The question of South-Sea exploration is 
now attracting the attention of scientific ex- 
plorers, and it is not improbable that the long- 
continued efforts of Dr. Neumayer to organize 





and equip an expedition for this purpose will 
soon be successful. It is a matter of no little 
surprise that, while vessels of every flag are 
penetrating the frost-bound seas of the north, 
as yet little is known of these south-polar re- 
gions. Itis an open question whether our geo- 
graphical maps cf these regions are correct, 
even in their most decided features; while, of 
the geology and natural history of these south- 
ern continents or islands, the world is still in 
confessed ignorance. 


Cinnabar is said to have been discovered in 
Nevada, though the present authority is that 
of an Indian, who offered for sale a fine-looking 
specimen weighing four or five pounds, which 
he said he picked up in the low hills skirting 
the west side of the desert. An enormous 
amount of quicksilver is consumed in Nevada, 
and, as it is essential to the reduction of gold 
and silver ores, its present cost—ninety cents 
a pound—largely increases the expense of min- 
ing. The annual quicksilver yield of the world 
is seven million pounds, one-third of which is 
the product of the New-Almaden and New- 
Idria mines, California. As our native ores 
cannot now be reduced without quicksilver, 
the discovery of the Indian should be followed 
up by a thorough exploration of the region in- 


| dicated. 


The English papers contain detailed ac- 


“ counts of several recent trials of Whitworth’s 


compressed steel, which prove that it is very 
tenacious, and is, therefore, a most valuable 
material for field-guns or heavy ordnance. 
The process by which this substance is pre- 
pared consists in submitting molten steel to a 
high hydraulic pressure during the time that 
it is cooling. The results of these trials, it is 
stated, prove conclusively, not only that the 
new material is suitable for guns, but that, ow- 
ing to its great strength and tenacity, it may 
prove of great service for many other pur- 
poses. 


The African exploring expedition which the 
Khédive of Egypt is about to send out under 
the command of Purdy Bey, one of his Ameri- 
can officers, comprises five thousand men. The 
ostensible object of the expedition is, to go into 
the country which it is supposed that Living- 
stone may be exploring, and to codperate with 
him in case assistance is desired. If this be 
declined, the expedition will undertake, on its 
own avcount, a search for the sources of the 
Nile ; and, if these be discovered, the Egyp- 
tian flag is to be planted there, and the country 
annexed to the already wide domains of the 
Eastern monarch. 


A German inventor claims to have discov- 
ered the secret by which glass is made mal- 
leable ; and it is said that threads of this glass 
can be woven and braided. The announce- 
ment, however welcome, may yet be received 
with some reservation, as brittleness has al- 
ways been recognized as not only a quality, 
but a physical property, of glass ; though it 
may be’that, when reduced to exceedingly fine 
fibres and properly annealed, this substance 
ean be sufficiently bent to allow of its being 
woven into coarse fabrics suitable for hangings 
and curtains. 


Mr. Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Arts, 
in company with a few of his students, is 
about to visit the remarkable caves of Ele- 
phanta, for the purpose of copying the beau- 
tifully painted decorations which still cling to 
the walls, in spite of damp, neglect, and age. 
These caves are on a small island in the har- 
bor of Bombay, and contain some very inter- 
esting Indian antiquities. 
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In a former number of the Jovrnat our 
readers were informed of the proposed plan to 
unite Germany and Italy by a tunnel under the 
Alps at the Pass of St. Gothard. The cost of 
this work was estimated at thirty-seven mill- 
ion dollars; and the bore, which would be as 
long again as that at Mont Cenis, would have 
to be made through rock much more difficult 
to pierce. Later advices state that this work 
is being rapidly pushed forward, sufficient 
progress having been made to allow dwellings 
for the workmen to be erected in the openings 
already formed, while the powerful steam ma- 
chinery for piercing the mountain is shortly 
expected to arrive. With this announcement 
comes the information that an opening has 
been made in the Hoosic Tunnel, between the 
eastern entrance and the centre shaft; and it 
is a fact illustrating the exactness of engineer- 
ing skill that these two bores, when united, 
were found to deviate but one and three-quar- 
ter inches laterally, and only one-quarter of 
an inch from the desired level measured along 
the bed of the tunnel, which result is the more 
remarkable when it is considered that each 
bore is a mile or more in length. 


Coal was first discovered in England, near 


Newcastle, in the year 1134, and was first . 


mined or dug at that place under a charter 
granted the town by Henry III. It was first 
used about 1280. Dyers, brewers, etc., began 
to consume it extensively in 1350. In conse- 
quence of an application from the nobility and 
landed gentry, Edward I., in 1398, published a 
proclamation against it as a public nuisance. 
It was imported from Newcastle to London in 
1350, and was in general use in that city in 
1400, two years after the king’s proclamation. 


The city of Cleveland is to be supplied with 
water by a lake-tunnel similar to that recently 
coastructed at Chicago. Four thousand feet, 
leading from the shore-shaft, were completed 
in April, 1871, when water came in, thus in- 
terfering with the work in that direction. In 


August of that year, work upon the lake-shaft | 


was begun, and at present is progressing rap- 
idly; and it is expected that the union of the 
two shafts will be made and the work com- 
pleted in February next. 


A new use of paper is that of forming it 
into window-shutters, which are said to be 
fire- proof. The paper pulp, while wet, is 
pressed over a thin sheet-iron plate, which 
gives body to the shutter, while the exterior 
form is obtained from the mould in which it is 
pressed, 

General Walker has been chosen to fill the 
chair of Political Economy in the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School at New Haven. 





Home and Foreign Hotes. 


ARSEILLES, in France, is greatly excited 
in consequence of the sudden return of 
Madame Jouvinet, the young wife of a wealthy 
merchant of that city, who had mysteriously 
disappeared two years ago. Madame Jouvenet 
was born in New Orleans, and was the daugh- 
ter of a commission-merchant of that place, 
named H. F. Bigelow, who settled a few years 
ago at Marseilles. She says she was carried 
off by an ex-officer of the French Navy, and 
taken to a villa near Alexandria, in Egypt 
where she was kept in close confinement until 
she succeeded in communicating with Nubar 
Pacha, who obtained her release. Her captor, 
a man named Kervel, is said to be a favorite 
of the Khédive of Egypt. The Marseilles 
papers urge President Thiers to demand the 
extradition of the criminal. 


Distinguished physicians have hitherto al- 
lowed that there is no absolutely certain sign 


of death except mortification; but M. Hugo 
Magnus, of the Breslau Hospital, has suggested 
a simple yet sure means of determining wheth- 
er or not life exists. It is to tie a tight ligature 
around one of the fingers. If life is not ex- 
tinct, the part below the ligature soon swells, 
and turns at first red and then purple, while 
the part above the ligature remains white. The 
explanation is simple. The ligature prevents 
the return of venous blood; but the arteries 
continue to convey blood to the capillaries, and 
consequently the portion of the finger below 
the ligature becomes engorged. This test is 
of the more value, that it can be applied with- 
out inconvenience or delay. 


The Belgian Minister of Justice has laid a 
bill before the Chamber for remedying the 
abuses in lunatic asylums. The medical at- 
tendants are to be nominated by the govern- 
ment, to be dependent on it for their tenure of 
office, and their salaries are to be fixed by the 
government at the charge of the proprietors of 
the respective asylums. The latter will be re- 
» quired to deposit securities for carrying out at 
once any improvements which the government 
may think necessary. If the government wishes 
to close an ill-conducted asylum, its adminis- 
tration is to be undertaken by the government 
until all the patients in it have been provided 
for elsewhere. 


A recent calculation, relative to the princi- 
pal European languages, shows that English is 
spoken by 90,000,000 persons, inhabiting Great 

ritain and Ireland, North America, the Ber- 
mudas, Jamaica, Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, Newfoundland, aud the 
East Indies; German by 55,000,000, in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
North and South America, La Plata, Australia, 
and the East Indies; Spanish, by 55,000,000, 
in Spain, Cuba, Mexico, the republics of South 
America, Manila, ete. ; and French by 45,000,- 
000, in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, 
Cayenne, ete. English is evidently to be the 
language of the future. 


Wilhelmina Woltmann, an accomplished 
and handsome woman, scarcely thirty years of 
age, was beheaded on the 2d of December last, 
at Stade, on the Elbe, in Germany, in the pres- 
ence of a vast crowd. She had been convicted 
of having poisoned six of her relatives. On 
the scaffold she displayed extraordinary forti- 
tude, and she even asked the executioner, who 
was very nervous, to calm himself, so that he 
might perform his task satisfactorily. Among 
her victims were her first husband, the aged 
parents of her second husband, and the two 
young children of her third husband. 


The Turkish sultan has given orders to 
suppress the disgraceful female slave-trade, of 
which the city of Adrianople is the centre. The 
border provinces, especially the Herzegovina, 
complain loudly that bands of marauding Bashi- 
Bazouks make periodical raids into them for 
no other purpose than to carry off good-look- 
ing young girls, who are taken to Adrianople, 
and there sold to wealthy Turks in open mar- 
ket. Belem Khan, the Governor of Adriano- 
ple, who encouraged this infamous traffic, has 

een deposed by order of the sultan, and ban- 
ished forever to the province of B 
Asia. 


In the diminutive Italian republic of San 
Marino, the oldest in existence, the criminal 
laws of the seventeenth century are still in 
force. Thieves have their right hand chopped 
off, and persons convicted of unjustifiable 
homicide are hurled down ~~ into the 
very deep gorge of Feri. The morals of the 
people, however, are so pure that no murder 
or a long time occurred in the republic, until 
recently, when a woman named Felicita Palla- 
vicini was convicted of having killed her young 
daughter. Despite her desperate resistance, 
she was thrown into the above - mentioned 
abyss. 


In the Unite! States and Switzerland there 
is one newspayzr to every 6,000 inhabitants ; in 
Denmark there is one to every 8,000; in Ger- 
many, Norway, and Holland, one to 18,000; in 
France, one to 20,000; in Sweden, one to 22,- 
000; in England, one to 24,000; and, in Bel- 
gium, one to 26,000. In other European coun- 


agdad, in 


tries there are far fewer newspapers in propor- 





tion. 





Nearly 300,000 immigrants have landed at 
New York during the past year, of whom over 
115,000 were from Germany. Ireland comes 
next on the list, giving us 64,000; and England 
third, counting up to nearly 35,000. Only 
2,300 emigrants went South. Their favorite 
States West were Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. Of the Eastern States, Massa- 
chusetts alone attracted large numbers, most 
of whom were skilled laborers. 


The Bey of Tunis, having recently discov- 
ered that three of his principal collectors were 
guilty of the embezzlement of heavy sums of 
money belonging to his exchequer, subjected 
them to the barbarous punishment of impaling. 
The wretched men underwent the fatal torture 
with the stolid indifference of the Moslem race. 
The execution took place near the site of an- 
cient Carthage. 


The advocates of woman’s rights in Ga- 
licia are treated with very little ceremony. 
Recently a female orator from Vienna, who 
came to Lemberg to deliver a lecture on the 
subject in that city, was arrested by the police, 
and, a number of leading woman’s-rights pub- 
lications having been found in her possession, 
she was sentenced by the police judge to two 
weeks’ solitary confinement. 


The St. Petersburg Golos says: “Those 
who believe that the Marchioness de Caux 
(Adelina Patti) is wealthy, are greatly mis- 
taken. Nearly her whole fortune has been 
swallowed up by the creditors of her husband, 
who, when he married the lady, represented 
himself as a very wealthy man, but who after- 
ward turned out to be little better than a beg- 
gar.’ 


The curious love-affair between the Polish 
Jew Glattstern and an American heiress, Miss 
Nellie Huse, which came near resulting in the 
murder of the latter by her lover, a few months 
ago, at Lucerne, in Switzerland, has at last 
been brought to aclose by the young lady mar- 
rying Glattstern at Lausanne. 


Italian papers make merry over the asser- 
tion of a New-York journal that the brother 
and sister-in-law of the present Queen of Spain 
live in New-York City. They say that the 
queen, née Princess de Cisterna, has no broth- 
ers, and that he who claims to be one must be 
an impostor. 


Excavations in the Roman Forum have re- 
cently brought to light portions of walls, deco- 
rated on both sides with marble bass-reliefs, of 
brilliant execution and historical importance. 
The sculpture — to belong to the last 
bright epoch of Greek art in Rome. 


Théophile Gautier has left a singular will. 
He gives one-half of his very large fortune to 
the discharged female prisoners of St.-Lazare, 
to be distributed among them, during the next 
six years, by a committee of three authors, of 
whom Alexandre Dumas is to be president. 


Victor Hugo denies having said that the 
eyes of Eugénie Montijo captivated Napoleon 
III., and decided the fate of France for twenty 
years. 


Francois Guizot will celebrate, in February 
next, his golden wedding and the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his admission to the French 
Academy. 


George Sand’s translation of the Psalms is 
pronounced by the critics, to whom she has 
read specimens of it, the noblest work she ha’ 
ever written. 


General Cluseret declares publicly that he 
will never return to the United States, and that 
he is at work upon a book of reminiscences of 
his life in this country. 


Paris exports annually to the United States 
a hundred and ninety-two million francs’ worth 
of goods, and Lyons a hundred and four mill- 
ion francs. 


Herr Johann Strauss, the leader and com- 
poser, is writing humorous letters, about his 
adventures in the United States, to the Pesther 
Lloyd. 

The entire copyrights which Frederick von 


Schiller, the great German poet, received for 
his works during his lifetime fell short of fif- 





teen thousand dollars. 
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The University of Strasbourg, which, it was 
believed last year, would cause the German 
Government a heavy outlay, is now already 
self-sustaining. 

Among recent inventions there is an attach- 
ment to pianos by which the tones can be con- 
verted into violin or guitar strains at the pleas- 
ure of the performer. 


Bismarck is said to be a member of one 
hundred and forty-one German societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 


The Russian police are confiscating every 
journal in which the intemperance of the czar 
i alluded to. 


Victor H writes every day an editorial 
for the Pais Hoppa, but the editorial secretary 
signs them for him. 


A series of “ penny readings’ have lately 
been introduced at St. Petersburg, and have 
been largely attended by the lower classes. 


Jean Jaeques Offenbach has composed two 
new operation, which he himself calls his mas- 
terpieces. 

Richard Wagner’s “ History and Philosoph: 
of Music”’ is about ready for the press. it wi 
be published in three volumes. 


In Berlin the criminal classes have in- 
creased so rapidly of late that the police are 
unable to cope with them. 





The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





ECEMBER 28.—The Vatican allocution 
of the 28d inst. is denounced by the 
Prussian press. 

M. Bourgoincy, the French ambassador at 

the papal court, resigns. 

he czarowitz is officially announced out of 
danger. 

he pleuro-pneumonia is epidemic on the 
borders of Prussia and Belgium. 

Several French mayors refuse to comply 
with the orders of the French Assembly to 
= the speech of M. Dufaure reflecting on 

m betta. 

Advices ofsevere gales in the English Chan- 
nel on the 27th, and several marine disasters. 
The ship Amyntas wrecked at the mouth of 
the Derwent, and all on board lost. 

Intelligence of the wreck of the ship Benares 
off the Loo-Choo Islands, all her crew perish- 
ing but five. 

Election riots in Ls several persons 
killed and many wounded. 

Report of the wreck of the bark Kadosh in 
Boston ae 26th inst., and loss of eight on 
board. Other disasters along the New-Eng- 
land coast. 

The Mississippi rises, destroying many ves- 





— The steamer Celeste reported sunk, 25th 
nst. 

Twelve men reported buried by an avalanche 
at Cottonwood, Utah, 26th inst. 

Death announced of Edward B. Ramsay, 
Dean of St. John’s, Edinburgh, and an emi- 
nent ecclesiastical author. 


Decemser 29.—The ice breaks up partially 
in the Mississippi, crushing steamers and 
barges. Loss estimated at two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

etectives disclose enormous forgeries of 
Mississippi State warrants, involving many 
prominent citizens. 

Intelligence of successful attacks of the 
Cuban insurgents against Magari on the 17th, 
and Holguin on the 19th inst. 


Decemser 80.—Railway accident near Miln- 
gavie, Scotland ; forty persons severely injured. 

Intelligence of more disasters on the Missis- 
sippi. A flat-boat is drawn under the ice, and 
seven persons perish. 

A Bourbonist insurrection apprehended at 
Madrid. 

Diplomatic relations are broken off between 
the German Empire and the Vatican. 


Dercemser 31.—Breaking of the ice-gorges 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. One hundred 
barges carried away, fifty or more crushed into 

ieces, and a number of steamers sunk or bad- 
y damaged. 

Prosecution instituted against Roman Cath- 
olic journals in Prussia for publishing the pa- 
pal allocution. 

The Po again rises, and fresh inundations 
threatencd. 

The Spanisli Cabinet resolves against for- 
ign intervention in colonial affairs. Prince 

phonso assumes the command of Carlist 
bands in Catalonia. 

Intelligence that the Sultan of Zanzibar has 
received the United States embassy with refer- 
ence to the slave-trade with honor, and prom- 
ised to do his utmost to suppress it. 

Advices of the disastrous overflow of the 
Yellow River, in China. 

Intelligence of the death of Dr. Pouchet, a 
scientific French author; of Prince Tecklen- 
burg; of Francesco Lucca, of Milan, a cele- 
brated music-publisher; and of Sabina Mar- 
quet, formerly a famous prima-donna. 

Death of John Priestly, treasurer of Cen- 
tury Club, New York. 


January 1.— Destruction by fire of the 
Fifth-Avenue Theatre, New York; loss over 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

Installation of Governor Dix, of New York, 
and of Governor Caldwell, of North Carolina. 

Legislatures of Massachusetts and Maine 
organized. 

General Schofield sent on a secret mission 
to the Sandwich Islands. 

General Von Roon appointed president of 
the Prussian Council of Ministers. 

Intelligence of an Indian raid and defeat in 


U y- 
"Frenee pays Germany two hundred million 





francs of the war indemnity, and will pay sev- 
enty-five million each succeeding month until 


May. 
Fessens entering Germany from France not 
required henceforth to have passports. 


Janvary 2.—An understanding between 
Russia and England with regard to the war 
against Khiva. 

Lieutenant-General Von Ramecke succeeds 
General Von Roon as Minister of War for 
Prussia. 

The municipalities of Navarre raising volun- 
teers to suppress the roving bands of Carlists 
in Spain. 

dvices that the ship Bennington, of Bos- 
ton, was wrecked on the salvages north of the 
Grand Canaries, on November 24th, and eight 
men lost. 

Seven convicts escape from Auburn Prison. 

Railroad collision near Atlanta, Ga. ; eight 
passengers killed, fifteen wounded. Collision 
near Parryville, Pa. ; locomotives smashed and 
engineers killed. Collision on the Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati Railroad ; fireman killed, and a 
number of pouengee injured. 

Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts, and 
Governor Perham, of Maine, installed. 

Death of Randolph Stewart, Earl of Gallo- 


way. 
Murder in Newark, N. J. ; Mrs. Kane killed 
by her son-in-law, Murphy. 


January 3.—Dispatches from France that 
five hundred and eighty more Communists have 
been sentenced to penal servitude, and will be 
conveyed to New Caledonia. 

Intelligence that hundreds of English agri- 
cultural laborers are preparing to emigrate to 
Brazil. 

Advices of a convict uprising in the Philip- 
pine Islands ; a serious conflict, many Europe- 
ans and natives killed and wounded, but the 
insurrection quelled. 

Intelligence that the Cuban insurgents at- 
tacked Magarabomba, 22d uit., and the camp 
of Maraguan, on the 28th ult., unsuccessfully. 
The regular troops in Havana sent to Holguin 
to oppose the insurgents, who are reported to 
be about to select Agramonte for president, in 
place of Cespedes. 

Advices of a great storm at Manila, caus- 
ing much damage to shipping. One vessel 
lost, with fifteen persons. 

Dispatch that the Department of Religion 
is abolished in Japan. 

Breaking of ice-gorges in the-Ohio and 
Mississippi, with much loss of property. Heavy 
fog on the coast. Terrific storm in Binghamp- 
ton and Southampton, England. 

Advices of an attack by the Medoc Indians, 
2ist ult., on a wagon-train; two soldiers 
killed. Advices from General Urook’s forces ; 
troops that have been operating against the 
Apaches, fought the Indians twice in the Red 
Rock country, killing thirteen warriors. 

Mrs. Lapley, an aged lady, murdered in 
Baltimore ; plunder the object. 

Accident on the Pittsburg and Erie Rail- 
road ; twenty persons injured. 











JAY COOKE & CO., BANKERS. 


We offer to investors the First Mortgage Land Grant Bonds of the NorTHERN 
Pactric Raitroap Company. Attention is called to the ample real estate security 
on which these Bonds are based, in addition to the usual guaranty of a first mort- 
gage on the Road, its Equipments and Traffic. The Lands of the Company thus 
far sold have realized $5y% per acre. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. M. G. Puiturs, Fort Ann, N. Y., has had a Wheeler & Wilson Lock- 
Stitch Machine since 1854, doing shirt work and family sewing, without repairs, and 
it is now in good working order. See the new Improvements and Woods's Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 


HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 
With Maps. 1 vol.,r2mo. Flexible cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The Southern Tour is entirely new, for the present season—not merely revised, 
but rewritten, from beg ig to end, « ining much fuller information of routes 
ot travel and points ot interest in the South, than any former edition, or in any work 
of the kind. ‘The work is specially full in its description of the springs and moun- 
tain-places in Virginia, and of Florida, and other resorted to by invalids for 
winter residence. 

Mailed post-paid to any address within the United States, on receipt of price. 








D. APPLETON & OO., Pustisners, N. Y. 





THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS 
IN 


MAN AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


By Cuartes Darwim, M. A., F.R.S. With Photographic and other Illustrations. 
z vol., z2mo. Cloth. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Darwin’s work on “‘ Expression in Man and Animals” bids fair to be of a 
more popular character than any of his other publications. It commences with a 
statement of the general principle of expression; that serviceable actions become 
habitual in association with certam states of the mind, and are performed, whether 
or not of service, in each particular case. This is illustrated in the case of expres- 
sion of the various emotions in man and the lower animals. The means of expression 
in animals is then discussed, and the special expressions of animals and man, such as 
the depression of the corners of the mouth in grief, frowning, the firm closure of the 
mouth to express determination, gestures of contempt, the dilatation of the pupils 
from ter.»r, the causes of blushing, etc. In lusion, the bearing of the subject on 
the specific unity of the races of man, the part which the will and intention have played 
in the acquirement of various expressions, and the question of their acquisition by 
the progenitors of man, are discussed. 

Mailed, post-paid, to any part of the U S., on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Puntisuers, N. Y. 
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